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SPAINS HALL, ESSEX. 

TEN miles from a station, and a mile from 
the old-world village of Finchingfield, stands 
Spains Hall, little changed in appearance 
since the days of Queen Bess. 

So long ago as a.p. 1068 Henry de Hispania 
(or Spain) selected a site for his home here, 
and from that time to this Spains Hall has 
been known as one of the principal manor 
houses of that locality. Richard de Hispania 
settled the manorupon his daughter Margaret, 
who conveyed it by marriage to Nicolas 
ae about the year 1300. The Kempe 
family had for generations previous to this 
held a seat in this parish, and the issue of 
this marriage held the manor for more than 
four hundred years, the property passing in 
1727 to Joshua Brise, from whom it has 
descended to the present Sir Samuel Ruggles- 
principal f th build 

e principal part of the present building 
dates from the early part of Elizabeth’s 
reign, but traces of earlier buildings may still 
be found. It stands in a pretty park, well 
wooded, and watered by a considerable lake. 
There is a bold sweep of grass before the 


house, while terraces and gardens flank the 
south wing and rear. 

The lake was recently formed by uniting 
seven large ponds, which—so tradition says 
—were dug to mark seven years of silence, 


which one William Kempe imposed upon 
himself as penance for “one inadvertency of 
speech.” Vor populi says that this good 
man’s soul still haunts the surroundin 
woods, and warns young couples to ovell 
lapsus lingue. 

The hall bell-handle might have been made 
for giants, poor mortals of the present day 
must use two hands to pull it; while the 
door, though comparatively small, would 
have given considerable trouble to old Oliver 
Cromwell and all his strong men had they 
wished to enter uninvited. As this opens, 
one enters immediately the great hall, heavily 
beamed and panelled, with its huge window 
and wide hearth. The ceiling is supported 
by large timbers, roughly hewn, but well 
carved. A substantial oak screen, with 
heavy curtains, 

keeps the wintry wind without. 

In the window, in which fragments of old 
glass remain, may be noticed an early coat of 
arms representing the Kemps who lived here, 
impaling those of the Kemps of Gissing. 
This refers to a marriage which was sur- 
rounded with romance and attended with 
remarkable bets and conditional fines. Later 
glass displays the arms of many of the 
ancestors of Sir Samuel Ruggles-Brise. 

The old fireplace is still its original size, 
but it has been found necessary to renew the 
front stonework, and this has been done 
both carefully and well. Over this hangs an 
old painting of ‘The Adoration,’ accredited 
to Spagnoletto, and on either side are family 
ag the first Mrs. Ruggles-Brise, 
John Ruggles, Esq., Col. Brise, and others. 
Here, too, are a great variety of regimental 
relics, old colours, drums, pikes, &c., many of 
which have an interesting history. Many 
sporting trophies are also pouesrveds here. 

Nowadays—or should I say now-o’-nights?— 
the hall is often the scene of a concert, and 
a musician will hardly want for an instru- 
ment, as anything, from a violin to an 
organ, seems to be readily forthcoming. Mrs. 
Archibald Ruggles-Brise and her daughters 
are musical, and Mr. Archibald good - 
naturedly takes the village lads in hand and 
quickens them with his own enthusiasm for 
music. 

From the hall doors open in all directions, 
shutting off mysterious stairs as well as suites 
of rooms. To the right we pass to the draw- 


ing-rooms, which are light, notwithstanding 
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that coloured wood panels cover the walls. 
The beams of the ceiling here are richly 
carved ; indeed, carving appears throughout 
the house on nearly all available woodwork. 
The chief windows open on to the terraces, 
and command a view of the gardens, which 
have been greatly improved and partly re- 
modelled by the present owner. Beyond 
the gardens the lake stretches away into 
the distance, and is lost to sight among the 
foliage of the park. 

During the reconstruction of the lake many 
articles of value which had been stolen from 
the hall years previously were recovered, and 
some of them may now be seen among the 
nick-nacks in the drawing-room. A very fine 
collection of miniatures, dating back for 


several hundred years, is among these 
treasures, and includes a portrait of the 
present y Ruggles-Brise when in her 
teens. 


The library is shut off from the other end 
of the hall by a double door. This is not a 
large apartment, but looks smaller than it is 
owing to the massive and deep cases which 
have been fixed up to accommodate the large 
volumes of county and family history, &c. 
Here the verti timbers seem to groan 
under the weight of the heavily beamed 
ceiling, not one pillar being perfectly upright. 
There is much good carving here, but unfor- 
tunately this has been painted over for many 
decades. 

Sir Samuel is now ap ae years of age, 
but is still active,and able daily to enjoy horse 
exercise and shooting. He is J.P., and for 
over forty years has been colonel of the West 
Essex Yeomanry. 

Mr. Archibald Ruggles-Brise now resides 
at Spains Hall, and, as the “young squire,” 
is very popular ——— his tenants and the 
villagers, in whose welfare he takes a prac- 
tical and personal interest. 

Frep. Hrrcnin-Kemp. 

37, Dancer Road, Fulham. 


SOME SMITHS. 


Tue ‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ 
vol. liii., notices more than one hundred and 
seventy Smiths, who occupy one hundred and 
sixty-eight pages, tosay nothing of Smyths and 
Smythes. S the course of my miscellaneous 
reading I have met with the following scat- 
tered members of the family who do not seem 
to have found a biographer. Perhaps some 
readers may tell us more about them. 

“ Master Smith, the Queenes Embroderer,” 
built a hospital at Lambert Hill. Willet, 
‘Synopsis Papismi,’ 1600, p. 962. 


“Mr. Smith” was one of the 
of the see of Norwich in Bishop Hall's time, 
1641. Wordsworth, ‘ Eccl. Biog.,’ 1818, v. 326. 

“Mr. Smith’s Vocabulary (if published)” 
is recommended for learning Latin by Elisha 
Coles, ‘ Nolens Volens,’ second ed., 1677, p. 49. 

“Mr. Smith,” a writer on tides, Philosophical 
Transactions, No. 158, p. 564, mentioned by 
John Ray, ‘ Three Discourses,’ 1713, p. 82. 

“ Elisha Smith, M.A., Lecturer of Wisbeech,” 
printed these sermons :— 


(1) On the death of Queen Anne, Wisbeech, 
8 August, 1714. 2 Chron. ix. 8. 8vo., 16 leaves. 
London, 1714. 

(2) Ona new Vicar’ssettling at Wisbeech, Advent, 
1714. 1 Thess. v. 12, 13. 8vo., pp. 34. London, 


1715. 

(3) On King George’s- Accession, Wisbeech, 20 
January, 1714/5. 1 ess. v. 13. 8vo., 13 leaves. 
London, 1715. (Nos. 2 and 3 were issued together as 
“Two Sermons.”) 

(4) At Lincoln Cathedral. 8vo., pp. 31. 1724. 


For other things by him see Bohn’s 
Lowndes.’ 

In 1682 Sir James Smith, Knight and Alder- 
man, was Vice-President of the Artillery Com- 
pany of London (Bishop Sprat’s ‘Sermon’ 

fore the Company) 

John Smith, of Snainton, in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire (printed by himself and 
in the books “Snenton”), gentleman, was 
living there 1661-4, at which time he bought 
some leasehold land in Snainton for 177/. 
— deeds). There is an account of him 
in ‘N. &Q.,’ 3"S.iv.112. Gerard Langbaine, 
in his ‘ Account of English Dramatick Poets,’ 
Oxford, 1691, p. 488, speaks of him as still 


uestrators 


living at Snainton. He was the author of 
“Cythe or the Enamouring Girdle.* A 
new comedy. Written by John Smith, of 


Snenton in York-shire, Gent. Decies repetita 
lacebunt. Licensed, May 30, 1677. Roger 
'Estrange. London: Printed for Langl 

Curtis in Goat-Court on Ludgate- aL 

M.DC.LXXVII.” 4to., 37 leaves. 

Peter Smith, D.D., was the editor of Dr. 
Andrew Willet’s ‘ Leviticus,’ 1631, to which 
he made some “ worthlesse additions.” 

William Smith, an English merchant, was 
robbed by Scotchmen “in Wespéde insula.” 
Roger Ascham, who died in 1568, wrote a 
letter for him, ‘Epistolz,’ 1602, p. 472. 

Dr. William Smith, Master of Clare Hall, 
1606, and afterwards Provost of King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, is mentioned in Peckard’s 
* Life of Nicholas Ferrar.’ 

The Rev. William Smith, rector of St. 
Mary’s, Bedford, and the Rev. William Smith, 


This comedy was “‘refused by the players” 


(‘ Biographies Dramatica’).] 


— 
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of Harlston, Norfolk, assisted Zachary Grey 
in his edition of Butler’s ‘ Hudibras,’ 1744. 

“Mr. William Smith, Surgeon, on the Pave- 
ment in York,” was an agent for Reginald 
Heber, publisher of the ‘ Historical List of 
Horse-Matches,’ ix., 1760, p. xxxvi. 

William Smith wrote a ‘History of the 
Holy Jesus, and of the Holy ten ay and 
Apostles,’ with extraordinary woodcuts, dedi- 
cated to Queen Anne, 12mo., pp. 190. Many 
editions from 1702 to 1758. _ J. Tracy, at the 
Three Bibles on London Bridge, ree 
the fourteenth ed. in 1724. WwW. C. B. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 
‘OTHELLO,’ I. i. 21 S. xi. 383; 9% 


A fellow almost danin’d in a fair wife. 

Mr. Epwarp Merton Dey has not succeeded 
in finding sense in this nonsensical line, 
which certainly never came from Shake- 
speare’s pen. Is it not absurd to suppose 
that, in the midst of his bitter tirade against 
Cassio, Iago paid him the compliment of 
saying he was such a fascinating fellow that 
the Moor was a fool to bring him into such 
close companionship with his “fair wife”? 
Besides, the thought had not yet suggested 
itself that dropping the poison of jealousy 
into the cup of Othello’s marital bliss would 
be his surest way to avenge himself both on 
Othello and on Cassio. We find the uprising 
of this thought in L. iii. 398 :— 
Cassio’s a proper man: let me see now : 
To get his place, and to plume up my will 
In fouble knavery—How, how ?—Let’s see :— 
After some time, to abuse Othello’s ear 
That he is too familiar with his wife. 
He hath a person and a smooth dispose 
To be suspected ; framed to make women false. 
The Moor is of a free and open nature, 
That thinks men honest that but seem to be so ; 
And will as tenderly be led by the nose 
As asses are. 
Ihave ’t. It is engender’d. Hell and night 
Must bring this monstrous birth to the world’s light. 

Undeterred by Pror. Skeat’s scorn for “a 
‘corrector’ of the text of Shakespeare” (8 
S. xii. 305), I offer again the emendation of 
this line which I gave in ‘N. & Q.’ nineteen 
years ago. At the time it appeared it 
commended itself to several whose opinion I 
value, and I adhere to it still. 

My conjecture was, and is, that in the last 
vord in the line the old form of s had been 
misread as f. “Wise” had thus been con- 
verted into “wife.” This origo mali in a 
misreading of one word had naturally and 
necessarily led to a mishearing of the whole 
line, and Shakespeare’s 

A fellow all must damn in affairs wise 


was thus distorted into the hideous form 
A fellow almost damn’d in a fair wife. 


That the line as I have restored it—I dare 
to say restored—may receive due appreciation 
I beg that it may be read with its context. 
This is Iago’s tirade against Cassio :-— 

And what was he? 

Forsooth, a t arithmetician, 

One Michael Cassio, a Florentine, 

A fellow all must damn in affairs wise ; 

That never set a squadron in the field, 

Nor the division of a battle knows 

More than a spinster ; unless the bookish theoric, 
Wherein the toged consuls can propose 

As masterly as he: mere prattle without practice 
Is all his soldiership. 

I need scarcely add, as the line is self- 

explanatory, that by 
A fellow all must damn in affairs wise 
is meant that all conversant with military 
matters must condemn the appointment of 
Cassio as that of one utterly unsuited for the 
position he had been chosen to occupy. 
R. M. Spence, M.A. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


‘OTHELLO, V. ii. 1.—I should like the 
opinions of your Shakespearean readers upon 
the following ry elucidation of a Shake- 
speare mystery that has hitherto proved acrux 
both to commentators and actors. Othello’s 
ejaculation, “It is the cause, it is the cause, 
my soul!” has been thundered or whispered 
by every actor who has attempted the part, 
but the honester-thinking actors have usually 
admitted they did not understand what the 
“cause” was—or why it was referred to. I 
suggest that “cause” is a misprint for 
“curse,” and that the ejaculation bursts from 
Othello’s lips as it suddenly occurs to him that 
the explanation of Desdemona’s infidelity is 
to be found in the curse placed upon the fatal 
handkerchief. He had been torn with 
jealousy and doubt, and utterly puzzled by 
finding one so fair become so foul, and the 
explanation comes to him almost as a pleasur- 
able relief, and accounts for much of what 
follows. J. Y. W. MacA.ister. 


I. i. 158 (8 §. xi. 224, 343 ; 
S. i. 83).—When Tennyson wrote “The cock 
sung out an hour ere light,” he knew what 
he was about. In this county “to sing out” 
means to make a /oud noise, and not neces- 
sarily a melodious noise. When a dog or a 
boy cries on being thrashed, he is said to 
“sing out.” A man shouting to another is 
said to be “singing out’ to him. There is a 

roverb “He sings out before he is hurt.” I 

o not know that this manner of speaking 
is peculiar to Lincolnshire. Probably not. 
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Chaucer has many instances. See the ‘ Nonnes | 


Priests Tale.’ Many examples of this use of 
“sing ” may be found in Shakespere, such as 
“nightly sings the staring owl” (‘Love's 
Labour's Lost,’ V. ii.), the song at end ; and 
in the earlier part of the song the cuckoo is 
said to “sing.” This song must be remem- 
bered by everybody. I read it when a boy, 
and have never forgotten it. Shylock says, 
“And others, when the bagpipe sings i’ th’ 
nose, cannot contain their urine” (‘ Merchant 
of Venice,’ IV. i.) ; and Portia says, in Act V., 
“The crow doth sing as sweetly as the lark, 
when neither is attended,” &c. R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


*1 Henry VL,’ I. i— 
Than Julius Cesar or bright— 
The Duke of Bedford’s speech is here inter- 
rupted by the arrival of a messenger ; but 
various conjectures have been offered as to 
how the last line should be completed :— 
A far more glorious star thy soul will make, 
Than Julius Cesar or bright— 
Pope suggested Francis Drake, influenced, 
probably, solely by his fondness for rhyme 
(I beg Prof. Skeat’s pardon, rime). he 
reference is evidently to some one whose 
soul had been supposed to have been trans- 
ported to the skies as.J ulius Cesar’s was by the 
comet which appeared after his death. John- 
son suggested Berenice, but it was only her 
hair which was so transported, forming the 
constellation Coma, the stars of which are 
not very bright. I would suggest that the 
reference is to Virgil, ‘Georg.’ i. 138, 
“Claramque Lycaonis Arcton,” meaning 
Ursa Major or Callisto, the daughter of 
Lycaon. Perhaps Shakespeare wrote “or 
Lycaonis bright.” W. T. Lywy. 
Blackheath. 


Izaac Watton, SamuEL Wooprorp, AND 
Beate.—I recently had the good 
fortune to purchase for a trifle a copy of 
* Reliquize Wottoniane,’ third edition, 1672. I 
noticed at the time that there was some 
writing on the title-page, but it was not 
until some days after my purchase that I 
examined it. When, however, I did examine 
it, | found out that on the top of the title- 
xeon wee written in very small letters “ For 
Mr. Sam Woodford,” and underneath were 
the letters “Iz: Wa:” I have since had the 
opportunity of comparing the writing with 
examples contained in the Bodleian at Oxford, 
and there can be no doubt that the writin 
is that of Izaac Walton, and that the teok 
was given by him to Woodford. But my dis- 


the following note. It is at the top of the 
| page before the commencement of the letters 
|to Sir Edmund Bacon: “The originall of a 
great part of these letters to Sir Edmund 
mn are in Custody of my Dear Cousin 
| Mr. Charles le.” Now I carefully com- 
|pared the handwriting with specimens of 
| Woodford’s writing in the Bodleian, and 
although I have little doubt the writing is 
| his, it certainly is not so unmistakably his as 
| the writing at the beginning of the book is 
| Walton’s. Mary Beale, the portrait painter, 
| who was the wife of Charles Beale, is said to 
have helped Woodford with his paraphrase 
of the Psalms, but was Charles Beale Wood- 
ford’s cousin? I should be glad to know this. 
There is a book-plate in the book containing 
the arms of Willis—Argent, a chevron sable 
between three mullets gules—and another 
book-plate appears to have been extracted 
from the back of the title-page. There is also 
a note at the top of the back of the title-page : 
“98 Jan. 1729 Collated & perfect A. Belom.” 
There is also a price marked in pencil on the 
fly-leaf, 3/-; in fact, the curious thing is that 
the book appears frequently to have changed 
hands without any one, including the book- 
seller from whom I ught it, having suspected 
its real interest. I should perhaps mention 
that it is bound in its original binding 
of mottled calf, but has evidently been 
rebacked. H. Bricur. 
Gorse Hey, West Derby, Liverpool. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF EAsTER (continued from 
8% S. vii. 282):— 

John Pell, ‘Easter not Mistimed,’ a letter to 
Haak in favour of the new style, 1664 (‘ D.N.B.,’ 
xliv. 262 b). 

Isaac Barrow, D.D., ‘ Works,’ folio, 1683. Sermons 
xxix., xxx., ii. 406-431. : 

Henry Maundrel, 1699, in ‘Compendium of Modern 
Travels,’ 1757, vol. i. ch. vi., an account of Easter 
at Jerusalem. 

Letter to the Parishioners of St. B—, A., shew- 
ing the use and necessity of paying Easter Offerings, 
now restored to the Parish Minister, 1700. 

Easter Sepulchre, account of, in Wordsworth’s 
* Ecclesiastical Biography,’ 1818, i. 485-6. 

‘The Ancient English Office of the Easter 
Sepulchre,’ by Henry J. Feasey, in the Nineteenth 
Century, May, 1895. : 

Carols for Easter and Ascension-Tide, compiled 
and arran by the Rev. G. R. Woodward, M.A., 
rector of Chelmondiston, Ipswich. 8vo., 12 leaves. 


London, 1894. 


Weicut or Booxs.—A correspondent of 
the Saturday Review writes complaining of 
the weight of modern books, due to the prac- 
tice of using in the case of paper intended 
for printing sulphate of baryta. He quotes 


covery did not end there, as on p. 399 I found 


five modern octavo works, the weights of 


om 
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which extend from two pounds one ounce to 
three pounds five ounces. I have within 
reach but one of the books he mentions, and 
I do not find it inconveniently heavy. 1 will 
not say that the complaint is unreasonable, 
but would ask whether it would not bethought 
to savour of effeminacy in those who had to 
read their Bible in the 1669 edition of the 
Elzevirs, their Beaumont and Fletcher in the 
1679 folio, and their Sully in the ‘ Memoires 
des sages et royal (2conomies d’Estat de 
Henry le Grand.’ There is, of course, a 
difference between books to be laid on the 
desk or the table, like the folios of our 
ancestors, and those to be held in the -_y 


Recisters OF APPRENTICES AND FREEMEN 
oF THE Lonpon City Livery CoMPANIES.— 
These records might be made of the utmost 
possible use to the large and ever-increasing 
number of literary men, genealogists, anti- 
quaries, &c., but they are stored away in the 
strong rooms of the companies, and are, as a 
rule, most difficult of access by the public. 
Though they are the private property of the 
companies, I would ask, Is that a real and 
valid reason why, in these days, they should 
not be made as easy to consult as, say, the 
admission books of the colleges of the 
universities? Surel of bare 
nam rentage, &c., of the apprentices, 
and and addresses of the 
freemen, if allowed to be consulted—or, better 
still, if printed and published—cannot be con- 
sidered as divulging any of the private 
concerns of the companies which might be 
detrimental to them. 

It would not occupy much labour for each 
of the seventy-seven companies to have its 
registers copied, nor much expense to have 
them printed. Will not the members of each 
company who are antiquaries, genealogists 
&c., bring this matter before their courts, an 
use all their influence to have the printing 
and publishing of these registers taken in 
hand and completed, and so follow the 
splendid example set by the Corporation of 
the City of London in the publication of the 
Wills, &c., in their Court of Hustings, and 
by the several publications of the Lists of 

arriages, Wills, and Administrations of the 
various Diocesan Registries in the country ? 

C. Mason. 
29, Emperor’s Gate, S.W. 


ApmrraL Buiake’s Sisters.—About 1684 
Admiral Blake’s second brother Benjamin 
emigrated with his family from Bridgwater 
to Carolina, and his only son in time became 


a Lord Proprietor. n the ‘Biographia 


Britannica,’ ed. 1780, vol. ii. p. 358, under the 
article ‘ Blake,’ it is observed that, 

“however strange, every one of the General’s 
[Admiral and nieces by his sister 
Susannah, who had married a gentleman at Mine- 
head, in Somersetshire, were totally unacquainted 
with this circumstance” 

of Benjamin’s emigration. The writer bases 
his remark on a citation from ‘General Dict.,’ 
vol. iii. p. 371. 

In the various biographies of the admiral 
there is scant description of his brothers and 
the barest reference to his sisters. These, I 
believe, though not without some slight 
doubt, I have discovered, directly or indirectly, 
from books, to have borne the married names 
of Bowdich, Smythes, Chappel, Gorges, 
Quarrel, exclusive of Susannah of Minehead. 

I beg to suggest that it would redound to 
the credit of Somerset, and be to the benefit of 
those interested in its genealogies, if Bridg- 
water would undertake the task of collecting 
and publishing from the registers of St. 
Mary’s Church a list of every entry concernin 
the male and female members of Admira 
Blake’s family. KANTIUvs. 

Madeira. 


“To DIE STILLBORN.”—A few years ago 1 
met with this phrase in the manuscript of an 
article published in the Vineteenth Century, 
and now an example is actually printed in 
the March number at p. 357, where Mr 
Arnold-Forster writes :— 

“This plan of perpetually changing men from 
regiment to regiment is mischievous in its effects 
and unpopular with both officers and men...... The 
plan......was introduced exactly twenty-seven years 
ago, and its introduction involved the rooting up of 
sentiments and traditions of inestimable value to 
the army...... The plan, as conceived by its authors, 
died stillborn; the makeshift which took its place 
wii has never worked without adventitious aid and 
violent methods from the day when it was first 
inflicted upon the service down to the present 
moment, when its abject failure stands confessed.” 
The expression is tautological and non- 
sensical ; for “stillborn” means born dead, 
and as a stillborn child is dead before it is 
born, it cannot be said to “die born” at all. 
Then how is “ stillborn” applicable to a “ plan 
introduced” to the public, criticized ad- 
versely, and left to perish? Such a plan dies 
after it is born. Was it a kinsman of Boyle 

oche who invented the phrase ? 

F. Apams. 
106a, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


Lorp Somerrs.—In the dedication to the 
Right Honourable John, Lord Somers, of 
va i. of the Spectator, occurs the sentence :— 

“T would, therefore, rather choose to speak...... 
of the surprising influence which is peculiar to you 
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in making every one who converses with your 
lordship prefer you to himself, without thinking 
the less meanly of his own talents.” 

The editorial foot-note in the edition of 
Sharpe and Hailes (London, 1811) is, “This 
must certainly be an error; and for ‘less’ 
we should read more.” ; 

For the edification, or otherwise, of future 
owners, I have made the following marginal 
note :— 

“It sometimes happens that a conversationalist 
who gives the impression of ——— ability finds 
it necessary, in order to be pleasing, to employ 
a subtle flattery which soothes the wounded vanity 
of his hearer, but such was Lord Somers’s sur- 
prising influence that, without using the artifice of 
causing his listener to think less meanly of his own 
talents, he yet compelled that listener to prefer 
his lordship to himself.” 

Epwarp Merton Dey. 


St. Louis. 


Tue “Scovrinc” or Lanp.—Most readers 
of ‘N. & Q, will have heard of the scourin 
of the White Horse in Berkshire, or, at al 
events, of the book by the late Judge Hughes 
which bears that title. Penalties for not 
scouring ditches are common in old court 
rolls or in records of Courts Leet. But I think 
the field-name Scouring is not very frequent. 
At Birley Common, near Beighton, in North 
Derbyshire, are five fields or enclosures 
known as The Long Scouring, The Lower 
Scouring, The Nether Scouring, The Great 
Scouring, and The Under Scouring. Here 
the meaning is evidently “clearing” or 
“ridding.” The word seems to be identical 
with the Icel. skyring, an explanation or 
making clear. According to Vigfusson, the 
Gothic skeirjan, to interpret, shows that 
skyra, to interpret, and skira, to cleanse, are 
identical. The word still exists in the 
dialect of South Yorkshire, as when one tells 
another to skeer the ashes out of the fire- 
grate. 

It appears from Hales’s ‘Domesday of St. 
Paul’s’ that in 1222 there was land at Beau- 
champ in Essex known in Latin documents 
as Sciringa. I take this to be equivalent to 
“scouring,” or ridded land. §. O. Appy. 


Capt. ALEXANDER Hamitton.—- As very 
little appears to be known of the author of the 
* New Account of the East Indies’ beyond what 
he himself has recorded in that entertaining 
work, I may mention that I have come upon 
some references to him in the ‘Press List of 
Ancient Records in Fort St. George,’ recently 
printed by the Madras Government. From 
this it seems that at a public consultation 
held at Fort St. George on 29 May, 1707, was 
read a petition from one John Maxwell, pray- 


ing for an attachment of the ship George and 
all the effects therein belonging to Capt. 
Alexander Hamilton and Mulpa, the Dutch 
broker at Cochin, towards the discharge of 
their debt to him. The consideration of this 
matter was deferred until 3 June, when 
authority was given to Mr. Maxwell to attach 
the ship George. Hamilton himself does not 
mention this matter; but in chap. xxiv. of 
his book, after describing a visit which he 
paid in January, 1703, to “Balanore Bur- 
arie, a formidable Prince,” at “ Burgara” 
agara in Malabar), he adds :— 

“In 1707 he built a new ship, which I had a 
Mind to buy. 1 was then at Retin and sent 
him Word, that I designed him a Visit......About 
ten Days after I came in a small Boat, to a Place 


belonging to him, called Mea/ie. 
Hamilton did not, however, succeed in his 
mission, as the Prince informed him 

“that his Religion forbad him to sell any Ship that 
he either built or bought, till he had first employed 
her in one Voyage himself.” 

So, after a short stay there, during which he 
was hospitably treated, our author returned 
in his t co Cochin apparently. From 
chap. xxx. we find that in 1708 Hamilton was 
at Vizagapatam 

“in a small Dutch-built Ship, that I had bought 
from the French, on my Credit, at Fort ‘St. 
George.” 

Returning to the ‘ Press List,’ &c., we find, 
in a letter from Fort St. George, dated 11 
January, 1710, to the Governor and Council of 
Bengal, reference is made to “advices from 
Captain Hamilton regarding his affairs.” And 
in another letter to the same persons, dated 
17 May, 1710, there is mentioned “ the ground 
on which Captain Hamilton uired pay- 
ment from Governor Pitt of the Dutch ship 
bought from the French,” apparently the one 
referred to by him in the extract quoted 
above. At a consultation held in Fort St. 
George on 12 April, 1711, there was considered, 
among other matters, a petition from Capt. 
A. Hamilton to the Governor and Council, 
submitting a statement of accounts between 
Mulpapoy, the Dutch broker at Cochin, and 
Mr. a Maxwell, of Cochin, deceased, and 

raying tobe reimbursed from the estate of the 
atter the amount overpaid by him. Again,at 
a consultation held on 14 May, 1711, a letter 
from Capt. Hamilton to the Governor and 
Council was considered, “re demand on the 
estate of John Maxwell, deceased, by Mal- 
papoy”; and that is the last reference to the 
subject, and also to Capt. Hamilton, that 
aoa find in the ‘ Press List’ down to the end 
of 1714. 

In the ‘ Press List’ for 1715-19, however, 


a 
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there is a_ single reference to Capt. 
Hamilton which is of some interest. At a 
consultation held in Fort St. George on 
2 April, 1719, amongst other matters that 
occupied the Council was 

“ the perusal of Captain J. Powney’s protest against 
Captain A. Hamilton for certain injuries done to 
him, and of a part of Captain A. Hamilton’s letter 
regarding Captain Powney,” 

copies of the documents in question being 
appended to the minutes of the meeting. 
I can find no further reference in the ‘ Press 
List’ to the matter; but Hamilton himself 
has told us in his book (chaps. xxix., xlvii.) 
what the subject of the correspondence was, 
and, judging by what he says, Powney’s 
protest and his own letter should contain 
some spicy reading. These references to 
Hamilton in the Press List’ are of some 
value as confirming the general accuracy 
of the dates given in his book, avowedly 
from memory. DonaLp FERGUSON. 

Croydon. 


Qucries. 

WE must uest correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 


“Hoist WITH HIS OWN PETARD.” — This 
Shaksperean phrase is now in general use as 
a stock quotation. How long has it been so ? 


Our first modern instance is from George | 


Eliot’s ‘Felix Holt’ (1866); but I think it 
must occur earlier. One would expect that 
Sir Walter Scott, through whom so many 
Shaksperean expressions became “ household 
words,” would be found to have used this also. 
J. A. H. Murray. 
Oxford. 


CHAMBERLAIN AND Bricut.— Who were 
Canning’s Bright and Chamberlain, whose 
names figure conspicuously in the Parlia- 
mentary debates—Chamberlain, one of Can- 
ning’s chief diplomatists, and Bright, who in 
the name of peace attacked Canning’s truly 
peaceful policy in the House of er 9 1 


“ Hoxepay.”—The earliest quotation I find 
for this word is one for 1218-19 in Mr. E. 
Green’s ‘Pedes Finium’ (Somerset Record 
Society, 1892), at p. 37, in a translation of a 
fine—it would seem the thirtieth Somerset- 
shire fine of 3 Henry II.—by which certain 
persons were “once at Hokeday, and again 
at the feast of St. Martin, to make view of 


their frankpledge.” I should like to have the | 


original Latin for the ‘New English Diction- 
ary’; and asI do not know Mr. Green’s ad- 
dress I ask your helptoobtain the information. 
If any earlier use of the word is known, a 
reference will be very valuable. Du Cange 

inted out, more than a century ago, the 

ifficulties in the way of the traditional 
explanation of the origin of the name. Has 
the question been recently solved ? 


. J. WHITWELL. 
70, Banbury Road, Oxford. 


“ Dannikins.”—This word was in common 
use about Bolsterstone and Oughtibridge 
about sixty years ago as the name of a feast 
or wake on Holy tad ay People would 
a of “the Bolsterstone Dannikins” or 
the “Oughtibridge Dannikins.” Why was 
this feast so called? Mr. Addy, in his 
‘Glossary,’ connects the word with the 
Danes, but does not produce any historical 
evidence in support of his conjecture. 

A. L. MayHew. 

Oxford. 


‘Atonzo THE Brave.’—Wanted, name of 
publication containing the ballad of * Alonzo 
the Brave and the Fair Imogene.’ 

BREASAIL. 

[You will find this in Matthew Gregory Lewis's 
reprehensible novel ‘The Monk,’ and in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for September, 1796, p. 773.] 


“ CHAaRME.”—In some family correspondence 
of 1737 I have come across the following :— 
“Tt rain’d this morning for about an hour or 
Two, and I look’d out of the Window and read 
Here is old Cole Charcole Charme and Small Cole 
| Dust,” &e. 
Is there any saying of the period explanatory 
of the above ; and, if so, what is the meaning 
of the word “ charme ” in this connexion ? 


“Srrrpper.”—Hibernian English is a most 


interesting study. It has such phrases as 
| “havin 


rink taken” instead of “having 
taken drink,” which sounds like a leaving of 
the Scandinavian vikings. In Kerry and 
other rural regions the farmers use the term 
“stripper,” meaning, as I am told, “a cow 
that pea a calf last year and none this year, 
but will, if continually milked, give milk till 
next year, though not so much as if she had 
had another.” What is the origin of this 
word? 1s it confined to Ireland in its 
circulation ? PALAMEDES. 


Earty Greek Type.—The Lancet, in its 
issue of 5 March, makes the statement that 
“it was in the title-page of Siberch’s ‘ Augus- 


/tinus’ that Greek type was first used in 


England.” The Lancet is, of course, a great 
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authority on matters medical ; but its con- 
ductors would scarcely, I should think, claim 
to be experts on the subject of early typo- 
graphy. It would, therefore, be interesting 
to know what foundation there may be for 
such a statement. Now Timperley says that 
**Linacre’s Latin version of ‘Galenus de Tempera- 
mantis,’ printed by John Siberch in 1521, is given 
as the earliest dated volume [printed at Cambridge 
University]. A few Greek words and abbreviations 
are here and there interspersed in Linacre’s 
which is the earliest appearance of Greek metal 
types in England...... Siberch styled himself the 
first Greek printer in England; yet, though there 
are some Greek letters in his books, there is not 
one that is wholly in that character, and the types 
he used in his first work very much resembled 
Caxton’s largest.” 
Can any of your readers settle this question 
once for all ? R. CLaRK. 
Walthamstow. 


Hauntep Houses.—The following curious 
advertisement was given in the Sketch a few 
days ago as having appeared in 1777 :— 

Haunted Houses.—Whereas there are mansions 
and castles in England and Wales which for many 
years have been uninhabited, and are now falling 
into decay, by their being haunted and visited by 
evil spirits, or the spirits of those who for unknown 
reasons are rendered miserable, even in the grave, 
a gentleman who has made the tour of Europe, of a 
particular turn of mind, and deeply skilled in the 
abstruse and sacred science of exorcism, hereby 
offers his assistance to any owner or proprietor of 
such | eg and undertakes to render the same 
free from the visitation of such spirits, be their 
cause what it may, and render them tenantable and 
useful to the proprietors. Letters addressed to the 
Rev. John Jones, No. 30, St. Martin’s Lane, dul 
answered, and interview given if required. NE 
Rooms rendered habitable in six days.” 

Can any one give particulars of this wonder- 
ful divine ? D. M. R. 


“Patriacn.”—In some accounts, dated 
June, 1714, is the following entry: “ Paid 
your subscription to the Patriach, one guinea.” 
What was the Patriach ? H. 8. V.-W. 


ArmoriaL.—I notice that the Forsters of 
Etherston and Bamborough, Northumber- 
land, have two crests: (1) An arm in armour 
proper, holding a broken tilting spear ; motto, 
“Sta sal do.” (2) A roebuck sable, gutté 
dor, attired gold. What is the translation of 
“Sta sal do”? What is the motto used with 
the second crest ? CLARENDON. 


Ortet= Hatt Royat.—Is there any founda- 
tion, other than the imagination of Miss 
Tytler, the author, for this fanciful ety- 
mology, which is suggested in her 


various guesses made at the meaning of 
Oriel. Epwarp H. MarRsHALL, 
Hastings. 


Mrs. Joun Drew, AmERIcAN ACTRESS.— 
This lady is stated to have been an English- 
woman, and born in 1818. Can any of your 
correspondents say who she was, and give any 
details of her career? Siema Tau. 


Tarestry.—Can any reader give me in- 
formation as to the periods of the makers of 
tapestry whose names or initials appear on 
work as “B. B. Van der Hecht,” “J. D. Vos 
B. B.,” “J. B. Leeplash,” “D. G. v. d. Stucken”? 
The subjects are principally Biblical and his- 
torical. I also want to know where the makers 
worked, and any details of them. References 
to authorities will be 

. H. QUARRELL. 


Rosert Smitu.—Can any of the Yorkshire 
readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ give me the birthplace of 
one Robert Smith, a Yorkshire squire, born 
in that county in 1727; also of his daughter 
Mary, born in the same county 26 oo _ 


“ Macyetism.”—The late Russell Lowell, in 
his essay on Dryden in ‘My Study Windows, 
says :— 

“I do not think he added a single word to the 
language, unless, as I suspect, he first used mag- 
netism in its present sense of moral attraction.” 


Is the second supposition correct? W. B. 


West Winvow, New OxrorD.— 
In this famous window, designed by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, the figure on the right 
hand, representing Prudence, holds in her 
left hand an arrow intertwined with a remora, 
and in her right hand apparently a mirror. 
What is the symbolism of the mirror in its 
relation to Prudence? G. H. J. 


LevertaN Museum.—lI shall be obliged if 
some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ having access to a 
copy of the sale catalogue of the Leverian 
Museum (1806) will furnish me with the date 
on which the sale began and ended, and also 
with the number of “ lots.” 

W. Ruskin 

St. Leonards. 


Beapie.—Can any one among the 
numerous readers of ‘N. & Q.’ give me any 
information on the following? Gabriel 
Throckmorton, of Ellington, Huntingdon- 
shire, born circa 1584, married, circa 1605, 
Alice, the daughter and heir of William 
Beadle, of Bedfordshire. Wanted, informa- 


written little story ‘A Young Oxford Maid’? | tion about the Beadle family. Were they 
I have not seen this conjecture among the | related to the Bedels of Huntingdonshire or 
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Essex of that period? I have noted the 
articles on Bedel of Wootton, Bedfordshire, 
in the Fifth Series of ‘N. & Q.,’ includin 
extracts from the register of Wootton, Bed: 
fordshire. I can find, however, no Alice, the 
daughter of William Beadle. | find a William 
Bedell, brother of Henry Bedell, of Wootton, 
whose will was proved in London 12 May, 
1597, and also a William Bedell (probably the 
same) who married, 1579, Mary Cartwright. 
If they were the same person, was he the 
father of Alice who married Gabriel Throck- 
morton ; and, if so, what was his ancestry ? 
C. Wickuirre THROCKMORTON. 

“ PRE-MORTEM.”—In the Saturday Review, 
19 March, p. 399, an article on ‘Andrée and 
his Balloon’ opens with the remark, “ Pre- 
mortem obituary notices are inconvenient 
and unpopular.” Is “pre-mortem” a form 
known to legal phraseology? or is it a new 
word? or is it merely a whimsicality ? “Ante- 
mortem ” would have required no comment. 

Tuomas Bayne. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


Hwra or WaLEs.—Can any of your readers 
give me the pedigree of Hwfa ap Cynddelw, 
one of the fifteen princes, who married a 
daughter of Ednowen of Bendew, and who 
was living about 1130 a.p.? His descendant, 
John Meryck (Merrick), was Bishop of Sodor 
and Man from 1576 to 1599; and another 
descendant was the late William Harrison, 
M.H.K., J.P., author of ‘Bibliotheca Monensis,’ 
&e., 1802-1885. Hwra Brooke. 

Corby, Lincolnshire. 


James Hatirpay.—Can any of your corre- 
spondents afford information regarding James 

alliday, Commissary of Dumfries in the 
seventeenth century ? 


JoHN PassEY was appointed head master 
of Westminster School between 1555 and 
1558. Can correspondents of ‘N. & Q.’ give 
me any information concerning him? To 
save trouble, I may add that 1 am familiar 
both with ‘Alumni Westmonasterienses’ and 
‘Alumni Oxonienses.’ G. F. R. B. 


AutHors oF Quotations WANTED.— 
“Viri est fortune cecitatem facile ferre.” Pro- 
bably Seneca; but an exact reference would be 
welcome. 
Suspirat gemit incutitque dentes, 
Sudat frigidus intuens quod odit. 

Said of an envious man. mm & 
Pointed satire runs him through and through. 
According to Allibone this is from Oldham ; but I 
cannot find the passage in his works. W. G. B. 

Conscious of Marsala’s worth. 
MARTYR. 


Beylics. 
POPE AND THOMSON. 
(st S. xii. 327, 389, 437; 9 S. i. 23, 129, 193.) 

Few readers of ‘N. & Q. who have fol- 
lowed this discussion in its pages will 
dissent from W. B. when he writes that 
“the subject does not admit of continued 
dispute”—at least, as between him and me. 
When W. B. can only reiterate that “the pos- 
sibility that an amanuensis wrote the doubt- 
ful entries seems plausible enough,” I am 
entitled to assume that my arguments to the 
contrary are only ignored because they cannot 
be answered. To the remark that the drift 
of my argument “makes the revision by the 
second writer to be Pope’s, and yet not Pope’s,” 
it is sufficient to reply that the same sort of 
assertion, with its accompaniments, may be 
directed against any one who states a like 
problem fairly. 

With respect to the “obvious misprint” 
in W. B.’s note, it seemed to me that he 
not only referred to a passage indisputabl 
Thomson’s as being in the tee hand- 
writing, but drew very important inferences 
from that assumption. I therefore suggested 
that, partly through an omission of my own, 
he misunderstood my critical appendix here. 
However, that students of ‘N. & Q.’ may see 
what really was done at the passage referred 
to, I crave space to quote the text of Thomson 
as it stood in ‘Summer’ in 1730 and 1738 :— 

For solemn Song 
Is not wild Shakespeare Nature’s Boast and thine ? 
And every greatly amiable Muse 
Of elder Ages in thy Milton met? 
His was the Treasure of two thousand Years, 
Seldom indulg’d to Man; a God-like Mind, 
Unlimited, and various, as his Theme, 
Astonishing as Chaos; as the bloom 
Of blowing Eden fair; soft as the talk 
Of our Grand Parents, and as Heaven sublime. 
Exactly what the Unknown would have given 
was this :— 

For lofty sense, 
Creative fancy, and inspection keen 
Through the deep windings of the human heart 
Is not wild Shakespear thine and Nature's boast ? 
Is not each great, each amiable Muse 
Of classic ages in thy Milton met? 
A genius vast and boundless as his theme, 
Astonishing as Chaos, as the bloom 
Of blisfull (sic) Eden fair, as heaven sublime. 
I have italicized the corrections or insertions 
of the Unknown. It will be observed that he 
makes the description of Shakespeare more 
distinctive, and dispenses with 

soft as the talk 
Of our Grand Parents, 


just one of the crudities to which Thomson, 
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when he is left to himself, is apt to be in- 


different. For “vast and boundless” Thom- 
son substituted “universal.” “ Blisfull ” 
(which I omitted in transcribing for the 
press) Thomson did not accept; he retains 
‘blowing.” We have in the second version 
all that the Unknown did with the passage ; 
and readers of ‘N. & Q.’ can judge for them- 
selves how much of this “splendid critical 
pronouncement” really belongs to the dis- 
puted handwriting. They will see that the 
original passage has been shortened. 

or what concerns myself, if Mr. Churton 
Collins is “a critic of the very highest 
authority,” it is the less just that doubts 
first raised and stated in careful detail by 
students of humbler rank should be attri- 
buted to him. Let there be a fair reciprocity 
in this matter. To the dogmatism whic 
asserts that Pope could not possibly have 
made these corrections I solemnly promise 
to make no claim. 

I hope I may add two remarks addressed 
to inquirers who, like myself, think that the 
intervention of “a critic of the very highest 
authority ” is not necessary to give this ques- 
tion “paramount interest.” I do not possess 
the whole of Prof. Courthope’s edition of 
Pope, but I am informed that there are no 


letters to be found between Pope and Thom- | 4 


son, in spite of their close friendship. The fact 
that ad were near neighbours accounts for 
this. Thomson would go to see Pope if he 
wished to consult him. That he did consult 
him, and receive suggestions from him upon 
‘Liberty,’ I have in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ 
made probable to every impartial mind (8 
S. xii. 327). In the second place, I must not 
rely upon the spelling “quere,” in the dis- 
— MS., as characteristic of Pope. I have 
ound it elsewhere, and it was possibly the 
current form of the word in the days of Pope 
and Thomson. It remains, however, true that 
the notes beginning thus are more reasonably 
assigned to a friend than to the author him- 
self through the medium of an amanuensis. 
D. C. Tovey. 


Saracossa Sea (9 §. i. 207, 231).—I have 
not the opportunity of referring to the Pall 
Mall Gazette, but, from the e quoted, 
have little doubt that the writer intended to 
refer to the Sargasso Sea, by which name 
a — tract of relatively calm water, 
extending over a thousand miles across the 


Atlantic and embracing an area of over a 
uarter of a million square miles, is known 
the name being derived from the tangled 
growth of various seaweeds which float upon 
the surface, of which the most prominent 


are various species of Sargassum: a feature 
which astonished Columbus, as the pre- 
sence of seaweed is in general an indication 
of the proximity of land. The main growth 
consists of enormous masses of S. baccyferum, 
which fructifies by means of the small round 
berries it bears abundantly, of a size vary- 
ing from one-sixth to one-eighth of an inch, 
rendering it a pretty and attractive object, 
frequently gat | by voyagers. his 
sea is formed by a diverted branch of the 
Gulf Stream, which passes south-east along 
the coast of Spain and Africa and then joins 
the great Northern Equatorial current, 
stretching away to the fringe of islands 
which enclose the Caribbean, thus forming a 
long oval whirl, the centre of which is the 
region of calms known as the Sargasso Sea. 
The seaweeds, it may be mentioned, have no 
attachment, but are supposed to have origin- 
ally lived on a margin PP land surface, which 
ultimately became submerged, and, indeed, 
has by some been conjectured to have formed 
the lost Atlantis. Water CROUCH. 
Wanstead. 


HEBERFIELD AND THE BANK oF ENGLAND 
(st S. xii. 504 ; 9 S. i. 97, 173, 229).—I have 
much pleasure in replying to Cot. PripEaux’s 
uery. Robert Smith Surtees (1802-64), the 
creator of “Mr. Jorrocks,” was not educated 
at Westminster. The only Surtees of whom 
there is any record at Westminster is 
Frederick Richard Surtees, who was ad- 
mitted to the school on 24 Sept., 1828. 

G. F. R. B 


Joun STEVENSON, THE CoVENANTER (9" 8. 
i. 46, 192).—G. T. assumes that, because the 
parish of Dailly was once called Dalmakerran, 
therefore the name Dailly has no connexion 
with the Gaelic dealghe (dailhe), the plural 
of dealg,a thorn. First let me say that the 
meaning I have assigned to it is based on the 
analogy of similar names in Ireland, which 
are shown in ancient MSS. to have been 
formed from dealghe. The unaspirated form 
of the plural, deddge, in the Four 
Masters for the name which is now written 
Delliga in co. Cork. There are very many 
instances in Scottish topography also, but 
Scottish Gaelic was not a literary ~~ 
till the sixteenth century; at least, the 
marginalia in the Book of Deer form the 
only earlier MS. — to be written by a 
Scottish Gael which has come down to our 
times. We have, therefore, to rely mainly on 
the analogy offered by Irish place-names. 
Second, that Dalmakerran can ever have 
become Daly or Dailly is a violent assump- 
tion for which I do not know of a shred of 
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evidence or probability. Even if it had done 
so, the meaning se not be, as G. T. says 
it is, conclusively indicated, the parish of the 
Dale. Dalmakerran—or, as it is now written 
Dalquharran—is good Gaelic for the land 
portion of St. Ciaran (dal mo Chiarain), just 
as Kilkerran, Sir James Fergusson’s mansion 
in the parish of Dailly, represents 
Ciarain, the cell or chapel of Ciaran. The 
Gaelic dal, though etymologically the same 
as the Norse da/r and our “dale,” never 
signifies a dale or valley. The sense of 
separation—sharing out—which the Norse- 
man applied to a dale, as separated from the 
surrounding land by hills, caused the Gael 
to apply it to a separate portion of land 
appropriated to an individual or family. 
Even so we, retaining the sense of share or 
separation, talk of a “deal” at cards, a great 
“deal "—+.¢. share, and even of “deal,” a 
plank, ¢.¢., the separation of a trunk into 
planks (Skeat’s ne > G. T. may 
rest assured that Dailly and Dalmakerran 
(or Dalquharran) are two entirely distinct 
names. HERBERT MAXWELL. 


THe GuactaL Epoch AND THE 
Rotation (8 §. xii. 429, 494).—Mr. Lynn’s 
letter (it cannot be called an answer to mine) 
on the above subject is patronizing, but it 
does not help me in my difficulty. Major- 
General Drayson has thrown down a distinct 
challenge, which no astronomer that I have 
seen has taken up. Why? Even the wild 
theories of the earth flatteners have been 
met with argument. Even the supporters of 
the Baconian authorship of Shakspere’s 
works have been thought worthy of being 
reasoned with. As to your correspondent’s 
sneer about my knowledge being derived 
solely from some popular ‘ok, I can assure 
him that [ have as great a contempt for 

pular works on astronomy and other sub- 
jects as he himself can have. My statement 
about the Astronomer Royal is supported by 
his own words, 14 Oct., 1846, when he says 
in a letter to Leverrier, “You are to 
recognized without doubt as the real pre- 
dicter of the planet’s place.” 

C. R. Haryes. 

Uppingham. 


Lorp Rancurre (9 §. i. 248).—George 
Augustus Henry Anne Parkyns, born on 


10 June, 1785, succeeded his father as second 
Baron Rancliffe in the peerage of Ireland on | 
17 Nov., 1800. On the death of his grand- | 
father on 17 March, 1806, he succeeded to the 
baronetcy created on 18 May, 1681. He was | 
some time an officer in the 10th Hussars, and | 
served as equerry to his godfather, the Prince | 


of Wales. He represented Minehead in the 
House of Commons from 1806 to 1807, and 
Nottingham from 1812 to 1820 and 1826 to 
1830. He married, on 15 Oct., 1807, Lady 
Elizabeth Mary Forbes, eldest daughter of 
George, sixth Earl of Granard, by whom he 
had no issue. He died at Bunny Park, 
Nottinghamshire, on 1 Nov., 1850, when the 
peerage became extinct, while the baronetcy 
devolved on his cousin Sir Thomas George 
Augustus Parkyns. G. F. R. B. 


‘Tue Baruirr’s DauGHTER oF ISLINGTON’ 
§. i. 229).—The old ballad itself bears 
evidence, I think, of the identity of Islington 
near London ; for the fair maid, leaving her 
merry companions, and in “mean attire,” 
came “straightway to London,” meeting her 
true love as she sed along. Presumably 
she walked all the way; and from near 
King’s Lynn is a far cry, nearly a hundred 
miles. W. Crovucu. 

Wanstead. 


It is sometimes asserted, as Mr. JERRAM 
says, that the Islington of the ballad is not 
the metropolitan place of that name, but a 
country village. In the late Dr. E. C. 
Brewer's ‘ Reader’s Handbook’ we are told 
that the place referred to is “in Norfolk,” 
and certainly the paraphrase of the ballad 
which Dr. Brewer gives leads to the conclu- 
sion that it cannot be the Islington of 
London that is meant. 

Some reference is made to this ballad in 
Mr. George Rose Emerson’s ‘London: How 
the Great City Grew’ (1862). In dealing 
with the district of North London he casually 
refers to the well-known ballad :— 

“There is a ballad of ‘The Reve’s Daughter 
of Islington,’ or more familiarly ‘The Bayliff’s 
Daughter,’ apparently of considerable antiquity, 
but which some black-letter collectors are dis- 

d to refer to Islington, a village near Lynn, in 


orfolk.” 
C. P. Hate. 


SkELTon (8 §S. xii. 487).—The quotation 
is from ‘Colyn Cloute,’ 1. 53, &e. :— 

For though my ryme be ragged, 

Tattered and 

Rudely rayne beaten, 

Rusty and moughte eaten, 

If ye take well therwith, 

It hath in it some pyth. 

R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 


“Down TO THE GROUND” (9 §. i. 145).— 
With due submission, I scarcely think that 
this modern colloquialism (or “slang,” as 


Trollope has it) has anything to do with the 
same expression in the book of Judges 
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(9 S. I. Aprit. 9, 


(xx. 21, 25). The Revisers peokeniy retained 
it simply because it is a literal translation 
of the original, meaning struck to the ground 
in the battle, put (as we should say) hors 
de combat, but not necessarily killed or 
slaughtered, as the Douay version repre- 
sents it. The Vulgate has in the former 
verse “occiderunt,” but in the latter “ pro- 
sternerent,” which exactly expresses the 
idea. The modern slang is, I believe, used 
only in connexion with “suit”; we never 
hear “it baffled” or “puzzled me. down to 
the ground.” W. T. Lynn. 
Blackheath. 


An old variant of this phrase was “ up and 
down.” In John Day’s ‘Ile of Guls,’ 1606 
(p. 98 of Mr. Bullen’s reprint), Mopsa says :— 

“But indeed I loue to haue a thing wel done, 

for, saies my mother, a thinge once wel done is 
twice done; and Iam in her mind for that, vp and 
downe.” 
And Mr. Davies, in his ‘Supplementary Glos- 
sary, under ‘Up and down,’ gives from 
Udall’s translation of Erasmus’s ‘ Apoph- 
thegmes,’ 1542 (p. 324 of 1877 reprint) :— 

“He [Phocion] was euen Socrates vp and downe 
in this pointe and behalfe, that no man euer sawe 
hym either laughe or weepe.” 

G. L. ApPpERsON. 


Is it certain that the expression as em- 
ployed in Judges xx. 21, 25, is an example of 
the metaphorical use as we have it in the 
conversation of vulgar people now? Does not 
the “down to the ground ” refer rather to the 
actual strewing of corpses rv (LXX.)? 
A similar use occurs in Psalms exliii. 3, 
exlvii. 6, and other places, but with nothing 
of the “ ground-floor” meaning. 

Epwarp H. M.A. 

Hastings. 


Our translators and their revisers might 
have chosen to omit “down” in Judges xx. 
21, 25; but they could scarcely hesitate 
about “to the ground,” seeing that the 
Hebrew artsah means precisely this. 

C. B. Mount. 

“Steep” (9" S. i. 88).—The ‘ Encyclopedic 
Dictionary’ has “Stee, s. (A.-S. stigan=to 
mount), a ladder.” The word is marked as 
yrovincial. In the ‘Teesdale Glossary ’ (1849) 
Miss Peacock will find stee=a ladder, de- 
rived from the A.-S. steyer. Here also is a 
note to the effect that “the word ‘ stairs’ was 
originally spelt steyers, as in Chaucer.” The 
‘Craven Glossary’ gives the form steigh. In 
the ‘Westmoreland and Cumberland Glos- 
sary’ (1839) and Willan’s ‘West Riding 
Words,’ Archeologia, vol. xvii. pp. 138, 167, 
the spelling is stey. In Lancashire steigh=a 


ladder, also a stile (cf. Glossary, Bamford’s 
*Tim in’). C. P. Hate. 

‘In Memorram,’ trv. (8 S. xii. 387, 469; 
9g §S. i. 18, 110).—I regard the following 
passage in Thomson’s ‘Seasons’ (‘Spring’) 
as illustrative of Tennyson’s meaning. After 
deploring the fate of sheep and oxen 
slaughtered as food for man, and thus 
ay “subserving another’s gain,” the poet 

s:— 

Thus the feeling heart 

Would tenderly suggest : but ’tis enough, 
In this late age adventurous, to have touched 
Light on the numbers of the Samian sage. 
High Heaven forbids the bold presumptuous strain, 
Whose wisest will has fix’d us in a state 
That must not yet to pure perfection rise. 

ides, who knows how, raised to higher life, 
From stage to stage the vital scale ascends? 

I ask special attention to the last two lines. 
They were not consciously in my mind when 
I wrote the note ante, p. 18. 

‘In Memoriam,’ lv.— 

The wish that of the living whole 
No life may fail beyond the grave, 
Derives it not from what we have 
The likest God within the soul? 
Mr. C. L. Forp (ante, p. 110) seems to me to 
misinterpret this stanza when he says :— 

“The very words ‘beyond the grave’ seem to 
me to limit the wish to our own race—a wish 
springing, as Tennyson says, from that which is 

ivine within us, man having been made in the 
image of God.” 

By 

What we have 
The likest God within the soul, 
I understand Tennyson to mean love. Love 
rompts the wish that “no life may fail 
be ond the grave,” and love warfants the 
belief that by Him who made and loveth all 
“not one life shall be destroyed.” 

I cannot, with Mr. Forp, see that the 
expression “beyond the grave” limits the 
wish to the human race :— 

“For that which befalleth the sons of men be- 
falleth beasts ; as the one dieth so dieth the other. 
All go unto one place; all are of the dust, and all 
turn to dust again.”—Ecclesiastes iii. 19, 20. 

R. M. Spence, M.A. 

Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


Oxrorp UNDERGRADUATE Gowns (9% § 
i. 247).—Medizval university costume is fully 
dealt with by Prof. E. C. Clark in vol. 1. of 
the Archeological Journal, The two streamers 
or liripipes which now adorn the commoner’s 
gown at Oxford may be survivals of the old 
undergraduate hood, abandoned some time 
before the sixteenth aT A long liripipe 
was sewn on to the back of the undergraduate 
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or scholar’s hood. The liripipe (also used to | 
denote pendent false sleeves and the tails of 
long-pointed shoes) was sometimes called 
“tipetum,” “cornetum,” and, apparently, 
“mantellum.” A. R. Bayuey. 


Cot. Henry Ferriosco In Jamaica (8% 
S. xii. 348, 413, 474; 9 S. i. 95, 212).—At the 
risk of telling G. E. P. A. what he already 
knows, I may point out that the presumption 
of the death of the Ferrabosco brothers in 
1661 is almost a certainty, as they were 
annuitants of the Crown. Ree his signature 
for a quarter's wages in Add. MS. 19,038, 
f.1. See also various references to them in 
Cunningham’s ‘ Extracts from Accounts of 
the Revels at Court,’ pp. xxviii, xxxvii, 22. 

AYEAHR. 

PorTRAIT oF Sir G. Eyres (9 i. 47).— 
Penelope Sellick, of Stanton Drew, Somerset, 
widow, adaughter of Sir John Newton, of Barrs 
Court, Glouc., vy her will, proved at London 
11 August, 1722, gave to her sister Dorothy 
Newton her “Grandfather Eyres’ picture set 
in gold, and after her decease to her (Mrs. 
Sellick’s) kinsman Anthony Aires.” The 

randfather Eyres referred to is Sir Gervase 
cyres. Newton WapDE. 

Tydu Rogerstone, Newport, Mon. 


To Pray Gooseserry (9 S. i. 147).—In 
his volume ‘ Popular Sayings Dissected’ Mr. 
A. Wallace offers the following explanation 
of this familiar phrase :— 

“To play gooseberry to two lovers, which should 
rather run ‘gooseberry-picker,’ is to make a third and 

lay propriety, to act as the gooseberry-picker, who 
as to undergo all the pains and penalties attached 
to gathering a prickly fruit, while the others have 
the pleasure of eating it.” 
C. P. Hate. 


The very day this query appeared I had 
looked it out in Brewer's ‘ Phrase and Fable,’ 
where an explanation is to be found whic 
appears The gooseberry isa prickly 
tree, and to get the fruit for some one else 
you have to do what is disagreeable, prick 
your fingers. And so in “doing gooseberry” 
you have to do the unpleasant part for others 
to enjoy themselves. But I want to know 
whether “doing gooseberry” refers to the 
period after a couple are engaged or before, 
or both, or is it “ playing propriety” before 
engagement and goose after? 

ALPH THOMAS. 
__Is there much difficulty about this? Not 
if “ gooseberry-picking,” which I have heard 
ened, be the correct phrase. If three walk in 
a garden, and one retires to pick gooseberries, 


he or she will be near at hand, while yet the 


other two may disport themselves in a shaded 
alley to their hearts’ content. 
C. B. Mount. 


Halliwell explains that this expression 
means to create a great confusion. In this 
sense, for the benefit of the readers of ‘N.&Q..,’ 
I would refer them to 2™ §S, x. 307, 376; x1l. 
336. Everard Home CoLEeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


To play gooseberry with anything means 
to invert it, as is done with old gooseberry 
bushes when their roots become branches and 
their branches roots. E. L. GarBetr. 


BaYswaATER (8 §. xii. 405; §. i. 13, 
55, 154).—In a reference under this heading 
to =e book ‘London Burial-Grounds’ it is 
stated that my information “requires correc- 
tion.” All that I can think of as possibly 
being intended to merit this remark is that 
I have called the site Baynard’s Watering 
Place, instead of Bayard’s. For this spelling 
my authority is the Rev. W. J. Loftie, usually 
a correct chronicler. See his ‘History of 
London,’ vol. ii. p. 242. I find that John 
Timbs in his ‘Romance of London’ uses yet 
another spelling, viz., Byard’s Watering Place. 
But Mr. Loftie goes further. On p. 40 he 
actually suggests that the name of Bays- 
water may have been derived from that of 
a Baynard, a tenant of the Abbot of West- 
minster, though not the one connected with 
Baynard’s Castle in the City. 

IsaBELLA M. Homes. 


The question is asked, “ Why did Bayard 
become a proverbial name for a horse, quite 
irrespective of colour?” Bayard was the 
most celebrated horse mentioned in the old 
romances of chivalry. He was the horse of 
Rinaldo. The romances were so popular that 
the names of their heroes became family 
names. I take for example Roland and 
Oliver, Tristram and Lancelot. It is there- 
fore credible that horses generally should be 
named after a horse of romance. Well-known 
names of women can be found in the old 
romances. I need not refer to Guinevere 
and Isolda. But in ‘Amadis of Gaul’ are 
Orianaand Corisande. In ‘ Palmerin of Eng- 
jand’ is Esmeralda. These three names are 
best known now through the works of Lord 
Tennyson, Lord Beaconsfield, and Victor 
Hugo. YARDLEY. 


STATIONER, 1612 (9 S. i. 108).—In addition 
to the references given by the Editor, permit 
me to direct attention to ‘Stationer of the 
Middle Ages’ in‘ N. & Q.,’ x. 347, 420, 
514; xi. 37, 78, where will be found a long 
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8. L. Aprit 9, 


article by that learned antiquary and accom- 
lished gentleman the late John Gough 

Nichols. Everarp Home CoLeman. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


The word “stationer” is applied to a trades- 
man as opposed to a “ pedlar,” so a keeper of 
a shop, or mayhap only a “stall” at a fair. 
The Worshi ful Company of Stationers of 
the City of London, who keep guard over the 
copyright interests of authorship, arose thus, 
for they became a fellowship of text-writers 
on separating from the Scriveners; they 
occupied leasehold stations at various public 
resorts—the Cross of St. Paul’s, &c. They 
had ordinances for self-government in 1403, 
as “ Writers of text letter and limners,” as 
one guild, but with separate wardens for 
each mystery or calling. A. HALL. 

13, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


(9 i. 143, 212).—I think 
Mr. Raven THomas hardly makes sufficient 
allowance for that harmless, necessary being, 
the collector of first editions. The position 
of this creature in the economy of nature is 
justified by the fact that without him the 
original issues of many literary masterpieces 
would have perished. First editions are not 
usually the best, but in some cases they 
evidence a manifest superiority ; and under 
any circumstances it is desirable that the 
original thoughts of authors of repute should 
not be lost. It is easy to conceive that the 
first draft of FitzGerald’s ‘ Rubdiyat of 
Omar Khayyd4m,’ which many people prefer 
to the later and revised editions, would have 
totally disappeared if it had not been for the 
collector. At one time Mr. Quaritch was 
glad to dispose of his stock at any price, 
while now he cheerfully gives twenty guineas 
fora copy. But without a correct title-page 
it is impossible for a collector to know 
whether he has got hold of the “right” edi- 
tion or not, and it is therefore necessary to 
copy it as closely as possible in the biblio- 
graphies that are meant for such people— 
very different things, maybe, from the bio- 
bibliographies that are near the heart of 
Mr. Tuomas. The ideal plan is to produce, 
as nearly as possible, a facsimile of the title- 

e in the manner adopted by Mr. Buxton 
his recentl published bibliography 
of William Morris ; but this takes up space, 
andis necessarily expensive, and recourse must 
generally be had to some other method. The 
plan of dividing the lines of a title-page by 
uprights was, | rather think, introduced by 
Mr i J. Wise, and, if not ornamental, is at 
least useful and intelligible. I am afraid 
Mr. Toomas’s plan of marking the lines by 


reversed commas would bring many a com- 
positor to grief. Few bibliographies are 
things of beauty ; but they can be made joys 
for ever to the conscientious collector by 
scrupulous accuracy, and by the adoption of 
diacritical signs which, introduced originally 
by the best writers on the subject, become 
in time invariable indications which are 
understood by the least instructed. 
W. F. Prrpeavx. 


Tue Frencn Empassy at Atpert Gate 
(9 S. i. 164).—When the mansion now 
occupied by the French Embassy, together 
with the mansion opposite, were first erected, 
they were considered to be of prodigious 
height as compared with the humbler build- 
ings in the neighbourhood, and the wags of 
that period were fond of exercising their 
wits upon them. 

In a burlesque by John Robinson Planché 
represented at the Haymarket Theatre at 
Easter, 1846 (it being the custom in those 
days to produce pieces of that kind at Easter- 
tide), the following amusing colloquy takes 
place between Jackanoxides (the Greek form 
of Jack Nokes), one of the principal cha- 
racters, and an architect, in which the build- 
ings are referred to :— 

Enter an Architect. 

Jackanoxides, Here comes another; pray, sir, 

what are you? 

Architect. An architect. 

ack. And what come here to do? 
Arch. Offer my service to erect your city, 
On a new plan approved by the committee 
For the embellishment of the metropolis. 
I’ve measured every inch of the Acropolis, 
Been up the pyramids, and, what is more, 
Reached actually in one day the fifth floor 
Of a new mansion near the Albert Gate. 
Jack. Impossible ! ’ 
Arch. Sir, had it not been late, 
1 should have mounted to the attic story ! 
Jack. That story would have covered you with 


lory. 
You would have gained, by every one’s concession, 
The very = height in your profession. 
* Extravaganzas,’ by J. R. Planché, 
testimonial edition, iii. 179. 
Joun Hess. 
Canonbury, N. 


I remember in my early manhood that the 
two mansions at Albert Gate—by juveniles 
termed “the stag-houses”—were in the late 
“forties” commonly referred to as “Gibraltar” 
and “ Malta.” I never heard them called the 
“Two Gibraltars.” According to an anecdote 


*** The well-known mansions at Albert Gate, one 
of which is now occupied by the French Embassy 
were at this time called ‘Gibraltar’ by the wags o 
fet because it was said they never could be 

en.” 
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current at the time, they supplied an amusin 

illustration of obtuseness of perception—dul 

impervious insensibility to humorous allu- 
sion in the aristocratic person of a presum- 
ably well-educated member of good society. 
A lady, in her neighbouring drawing-room, 
the windows of which commanded a view of 
Albert Gate, referring to the edifices in ques- 
tion as “Gibraltar” and “ Malta,” expressed 
her annoyance that they should remain so 
long unlet, inasmuch as, while unoccupied, 
they presented an eyesore. “ Ya - as,” 
drawled an officer in the Guards to whom the 
hostess had addressed herself, “ but why are 
they called ‘Gibraltar’ and ‘ Malta’?” “Oh,” 
was the gay reply, “ because, I suppose, they 
will never be taken.” “Oh, but—” queried 
the Guardsman, “ but—why—why shouldn't 
they be taken? If the landlord only asks a 
reasonable rent and—but what has that to 
do with Gibraltar and Malta?” Nemo. 

Middle Temple. 


I always understood that the two houses 
at Albert Gate were called Gibraltar, or 
Gibraltar and Malta, because they “were 
never taken” or “could not be taken.” The 
chapel adjoining, built in 1789, was rebuilt 
or restored in 1861. It is noted as standing 
between two public-houses. 

G. F. BLanprorp. 

I remember the reason given at the time 
for the two houses at Albert Gate being called 
the “Two Gibraltars” was because they 
would never be taken. SHERBORNE. 


A Retic (9 §, i. 
226).—The late W. J. Bernhard Smith was 
for many years a contributor to ‘N. & Q.,’ 
and his contributions were most interesting. 
He was not a captain, but his father, who 
was in the navy, had that title. Mr. Bernhard 
Smith showed me some hair that was said to 
be the hair of Shakspeare. I suppose that 
it was that which is mentioned in the cata- 
logue. It appeared to me to be red and 
coarse. 

There is another error in the descrip- 
tion of Mr. Bernhard Smith. His house was 
in Eaton Place, not in Eaton Square. 

. YARDLEY. 


ROBESPIERRE AND CURRAN (9* §. i. 183).— 
There is certainly a tradition that the (de) 
Robespierres were of Irish descent, the name 
having been originally Rosper, Roper, or 


Rooper, into which family Margaret, Sir 
Thomas More’s heroic daughter, married. 
Mr. Hore may possibly find this matter 
referred to in one of the following books: 
M, d’Héricault’s ‘La Révolution de Ther- 


midor,’ Mr. Morse Stephens’s great work on 
the French Revolution, Madame de Staél’s 
‘Considérations sur la R. F.,’ and Barbaroux’s 
Mémoires.’ 

Mr. T. P. O'Connor's remarks on Lord 
Rosebery’s portrait of him who possessed, in 
Carlyle’s phrase, “a small soul, transparent, 
wholesome-looking as small ale,” will apply 
equally well to several other representations 
of Robespierre, viz., to the bronze medal by 
David d’Angers ; to the er probably 
by Boze, in the Musée de Versailles ; to the 
death-mask (all of which are reproduced in 
M. Armand Dayot’s admirable album of pic- 
tures, &c., illustrative of the French Revolu- 
tion) ; as well as tothe wax mask taken after 
death by Madame Tussaud. 

A. R. Bayuey. 


Yertu -Hounps (9% §. i. 89).—In a small 
volume entitled ‘ Devonshire and other 
Original Poems, with some Account of 
Ancient Customs, Superstitions, and Tradi- 
tions,’ by Elias Tozer, published at Exeter, 
1873, there is in the section devoted to 
customs, &c., a note on yeth-hounds. As 
the note is short it will perhaps best serve 
the purpose of J. P. if transcribed in its 
entirety :— 

“Faith in supernatural hunting, with headless 
hounds and horses, at the ‘ witching hour of night,’ 
was common in Devonshire at one time, and still 
lingers in the minds of ancient grandams in obscure 
localities. The spectral animals were called 
‘wisht’ and ‘ yeth’ hounds. Our Devonshire poet, 
Mr. Capern, has a poem on this subject, in a note 
to which he says that he knew an old matron who 
was a firm believer in the existence of the moor- 
fiend and his pack, and who also was convinced 
that every unbaptized infant became the prey of 
the ‘yeth’ hunter. Following are verses from the 
poem :— 

Oh for a wild and starless night, 
And a curtain o’er the white moon’s face, 
For the moor-fiend hunts an infant sprite 
At cockcrow over Parkham chase. 
Hark to the cracking of the whip! 
A merry band are we, I ween ; 
List to the ‘ yeth’ hound’s yip! yip! yip! 
Ha, ha! ’tis thus we ride unseen.” 


C. P. Hate. 


Halliwell, in his ‘Dictionary of Archaic 
and Provincial Words, and Thomas Wright, 
in his ‘ Dictionary of Obsolete English,’ state 
that in Devonshire they are believed to be 
“‘dogs without heads, the spirits of unbaptized 
children, which ramble among the woods at night, 
making wailing noises.” 

EverarD Home CoLEeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


For information respecting this spectral 
pack see any of the following : Henderson’s 
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Folk-lore of the Northern Counties of 
England,’ chap. iv.; Hardwick’s ‘Traditions, 
Superstitions, and Folk-lore. *chap. ix.; Hunt’s 
‘Popular Romances of the West of England’; 
Whitcombe’s ‘Bygone Days in Devon an 

Cornwall,’ pp. 49, 50, 157 ; ‘Spectre Dogs,’ in 
Chambers’s Book of Days,’ vol. ii. pp. 433-6; 
*Yeth-hounds,’ Dr. Brewer’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Phrase and Fable.’ H. ANDREWs. 


‘Tue JouRNAL’ (9S. i. 208).—The 
People’s Journal, vols. in 1846-7. 
Whether anything was published in 1848 is 
not clear, but in 1849 was published vol. i. of 
People’s and Howitt’s Journal (incorporated). 
Some information will be found in ‘ Dict. 
Nat. Biog.’ See also British Museum ‘Cata- 
logue of Printed Books. James DALtas. 


According to Allibone, John Saunders was 
editor of the People’s Journal, London, 
1846-8, 4 vols. 8vo., and co-editor with West- 
land Marston of the National Magazine, 
1840 et seq. JouN RADCLIFFE. 


It appeared 1846-8 ; four octavo volumes 
in all were published. 
SwWALD Hunter Brarr, O.S.B. 
Fort Augustus, N.B. 


Ackxertey (9% §. i. 109, 176). — In 
the light of the replies to the question 
concerning this surname, is it not germane 
to the subject to inquire, In what relation 
to Ackerley does the not uncommon sur- 
name Ackernley stand? It is a North- 
Country surname. W. H—n B—y. 


“On” orn “Upon” (9 8. i. 205).—It will 
be found, I think, that the =~ style of such 
places as Kingston-upon-Hull, derived from 
ancient charters of incorporation, Parlia- 
mentary and other writs, official seals, &c., is 
always written, when in English, “upon.” 
had some legal experiences in Hull, 1864-70, 
and I cannot remember the name of the town 
(now a city) being ever otherwise written 
officially. In the Hull daily ow of 10 March 

itself bearing the imprint “ Kingston-upon- 

ull”) I find two notices, one from the Charity 
Commissioners touching “the Trinity House 
in Kingston-upon-Hull,” the other from the 
Clerk of the Peace concerning the Quarter 
Sessions “forthe City and County of Kingston- 
upon-Hull.” I believe the Newcastle people 
also prefer to have the name at full, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. It is always so printed in the 
‘Durham University Calendar.’ ‘Crockford’s 


Clerical Directory’ styles the Northumbrian 
bishop as of “ Newcastle-on-Tyne,” the Aus- 
tralian bishop being of “Newcastle”; but both 
sign themselves 


“ 


Newcastle” only, which is 


sometimes confusing. The ‘Official Year- 
Book of the Church of England’ states that 
Dr. Wilberforce was consecrated Bishop of 
“ Newcastle-on-Tyne,” but ever afterwards 
uses “Newcastle” only. I incline to think 
that the substitution of “on” for “upon” is 
a modernism, due to telegrams, newspapers, 
and shorthand, and is not to be com- 
mended. 

While I am upon this subject I may notice 
how singular it is that Hull should be popu- 
larly known by the name of the river. How 
strange if Kingston-upon-Thames should be 
called Thames! Perhaps the existence of 
another Kingston upon a river led to the 
difference. Which is the earlier Kingston of 
the two? Is there another instance like 
Hull? W. C. B. 


May not the word “upon” suggest height 
or off the ground, as in “ How beautiful upon 
the mountains,” and “ Their idols were upon 
the beasts and upon the cattle’—the word 
“on”: “Birds hop on the ground and sing 
upon the branches”? T. Hunt ey. 

29, Tonbridge Street, Leeds. 


PeckHaM Rye (8 §. xii. 304, 450; 9% §. i. 
33).—Down to the time of the Enclosure Act 
the open fields around towns and villages 
were tilled on a kind of co-operative system 
by the community. For this purpose the 
fields were divided into strips of a furlong in 
lengthand containing aboutone acre. Between 
these strips a grass border was left called 
balks, on which cattle grazed. It was upon 
one of these green balks that Shakespeare's 
“lover and his lass with a heigh-ho, heigh- 
nonny-ho,” were sitting “betwixt the acres 
of the rye.” Joun Hess. 

2, Canonbury Mansions, N. 


It may be useful to notice, in confirmation 
of the opinion expressed by Pror. SKEAT at 
the last reference, that the Yorkshire royd, 
a clearing, is sometimes written roy and roi, 
the d in fact being omitted. Thus in a 
terrier relating to Hunshelf, near Penistone, 
I find a number of fields called “The North 
Near Roe Rois, the South Near Roe Rois, 
the Middle Near Roe Rois, the Far Near 
Roe Rois, and Allotment.” 8S. O. Appy. 


CrRoMWELL (8" §. xii. 408, 491; 9% S. i. 135, 
177).—The Protector’s son Oliver mentioned 
in the letter to Col. Valentine Walton, quoted 
by Mr. Boucuter, died of small-pox at New- 
port Pagnell, in Buckinghamshire, just before 
the battle of Marston Moor. I believe Mr. 
Frederic Harrison was the first to unearth 
this fact from a contemporary newspaper. 
Carlyle was evidently not aware of it, and 
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I think the only life of Cromwell in which it 

is mentioned is Mr. Harrison’s monograph 

in Macmillan’s “Twelve English Statesmen” 

series, p. 25. OHN T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Lewknor (9 §. i. 128).—Francis, son of 
Edward Neville, the fifth of that name, Lord 
Abergavenny, married Mary, daughter of 
Thomas Lukenor or Lewkenor, of Selsey, co. 
Sussex. He was probably Thomas Lewkenor 
(1614), son of Sir Lewis Lewkenor, of Selsea, 


1608, master of the ceremonies to James I., | 
son of Robert Lewkenor—lease of the bishop's | 


estate in Selsea, 1578. For the rest of the 
pedigree see Berry’s ‘Sussex Pedigrees,’ 1830, 
p. 130. I send this for HarFcete’s considera- 
tion. JoHN RADCLIFFE. 


VisiTaTION Lists on CATALOGUES OF CoUNTY 
(8 8. xii. 509).—Mr. OLSEN’s query 
is rather a large order ; but I will do my best 
to answer it as briefly as I can from the 
materials in my library. 

Salop.—There are two within Mr. OLsEn’s 


period :— 

1. That of 1623, by Robert Tresswell, 
Somerset Herald, and Augustine Vincent, 
Rouge Croix. This has been published by 
the Harleian Society in two volumes, 1889. 

2. That of 1664. 

Essex.—Again two in the period named :— 

1. That of 1612, by John Raven, Richmond 
f by Geo O 

2. That of 1634, rge Owen, York 
Herald, and Henry Lily, Rouge Rose. 

Both these were printed by the Harleian 
Society in 1878. 

Middlesex.—I have before me the Visita- 

tions of London, 1633, 1634, and 1635, by 
Henry St. George, published by the Harleian 
Society in 1883. 
_ Devon.—There was a Visitation of Devon 
in 1620 by Henry St. George and Sampson 
Lennard. This was published by the Har- 
leian Society in 1872. It was edited, with 
additions, by John Tuckett. Lieut. -Col. 
Vivian also published a Visitation, some 
portions of which I possess. 

Mr. OLsEN might also usefully consult Sir 
Harris Nicolas’s ‘Catalogue of Heralds’ Visita- 
tions at the British Museum’ and Mr. R. 
Sims’s ‘Index to the Pedigrees’ in the same 
place. The copy of the latter which formerly 
was the property of Robert Chambers is 

‘ore me. T. Cann Hueues, M.A. 

Lancaster. 


Your correspondent Mr. OLSEN may see 
“an Alphabetical Account of the Nobility and 
Gentry of the several Counties of England 


and Wales, as to their Names, Titles, and 
Seats,” in Blome’s ‘ Britannia,’ folio, London, 
1673. C. Lerson PRINCE. 


The Heralds’ Visitation of the County of 
Devon in the year 1620 was published by the 
Harleian Society in 1872. H. D. 


Battie or Towton (9 §. i. 203).—With 
reference to your correspondent’s interesting 
comments on this great event, and as regards 
the remark that the “butcher’s bill of Tow- 
ton was considerably heavier (taking into 
consideration the number of troops employed) 
than that of Waterloo or even Gravelotte” 
(where the French lost some 19,000 and the 
Germans 25,000), it goes without saying 
that neither emperor nor king gave instruc- 
tions for indiscriminate slaughter, whereas 
at Towton, although the triumph of the 
Yorkists was complete, it was not signalized 
by the greater triumph of mercy. King 
Micon V. issued orders for no quarter to 
be given, and therefore the most merciless 
carnage ensued. It may be mentioned in 
connexion with the matter that Philip de 
Commines, in his ‘Memoirs’ (vide Bohn’s 
edition, vol. i. p. 197, 1855), states: “King 
Edward told me in all the battles which he 
had gained, his way was to mount on horse- 
back and cry out, ‘Save the common soldiers, 
and put the gentlemen to the sword !’” hence, 

robably, the number of slain at Towton, 
fought from 4 o'clock on the eve of Palm 
Sunday, through all the night, amidst a fall 
of snow, till the afternoon of the next day, 
29 March, 1461. 

Of Edward it may be said, in the words of 
Dryden,— 

Soothed with the sound, the king grew vain, 
‘ought all his battles o’er again ; 
And thrice he routed all his foes, and thrice he slew 
the slain. 


Clapham, 8.W. 


MINISTER OF THE WorpD or Gop (9 §. i. 
228).—The Latin abbreviation V.D.M. seems 
at one time to have been usual. It is under- 
neath the engraved portrait of Matthew 
Henry (1662-1714) prefixed to his ‘Commen- 
tary,’ in 6 vols. 4to., edited by Burder and 
Hughes, revised edition, 1811. He is repre- 
sented in a gown closed in front and wearing 
a flowing JoHN Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne tory, Woodbridge. 


The expression is older than 1635, for “ dis- 
creet and learned minister of God’s word” 
occurs in the Prayer Book of 1552. I do not 
think the phrase was ee to “the 
Bible” in those days. ( Dean Farrar’s 


Henry GERALD Hope. 
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‘The Bible,’ &c., p. 135.) But consult the 

very full index of the Parker Society’s pub- 

lications. Epwarp H. MarsHatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


REFERENCE Sovcat (9 §. i. 229).—I am 
quite sure that in one of Theodore Hook’s 
novels there is the contrast between the Lord 
Mayor’s official pomp and his social insigni- 
ficance. An alderman, after the expiration of 
his term of office as Lord Mayor, explains to 
a friend how insufferable the retirement into 
pene life appears to him and to his family. 

think that this lament of the alderman is 
in ‘Gilbert Gurney,’ but I am not sure about 
that. Wilkie Collins may have written on 
the same subject. If so, he followed Hook. 

E. YARDLEY. 


Penn (8 §. xii. 488; 9% §. i. 50, 
192).—In reply to the question by the Duke 
DE Moro with regard to the companions of 
William Penn on the Welcome, 1682, there is no 
record of the names of those who accompanied 
Penn, but a list, almost complete, is to be 
found in ‘Memoirs of the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania,’ vol. i., Appendix, prepared 
from wills made on board the vessel, from a 
MS. registry of arrivals, and a few other 
reliable sources. 

Grecory B. Keen, Librarian, 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
1300, Locust Street, Philadelphia. 


Mepr#vat Lyncn Laws Mopern Use 
(8 §. xii. 465; 9% §. i. 37, 116).—The so- 
called “rough music” described at the last 
reference must more frequently used as a 
token of popular displeasure, I think, than is 
er meg supposed. On various occasions 

uring the past ten years er so I have read 
accounts of these curious manifestations b 
the virtuous populace; but, like W. P. M., 
omitted to make notes, unfortunately, of 
the occurrences in question. There was an 
instance (if my memory does not deceive me), 
about twelve months since, somewhere in the 
north-eastern portion of the metropolitan 
area—possibly at Hackney or near there. 
Perhaps some other correspondent may be 
able to refer to the precise date and place. 

E. G. Crayton. 

Richmond, Surrey. 


Cottect ror Apvent Sunpay §, i. 
128).—The omission of the word “the” dates 
back to the edition of 1662 ; but according to 
the facsimile of the ‘Annexed Book,’ and to 
that of the copy of the 1636 Prayer Book 
with alterations from which the 
*Annexed Book’ was written out, the word 
should be inserted. In the altered 1636 book 


the word “the,” in the phrase “in the which,” 
has been struck out. Can this have confused 
the printer ? Be: Be 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


History of England under Henry the Fourth. By 
James Hamilton Wylie, M.A. Vol. IV. (Long- 
mans & Co.) 

Bor little of Mr. Wylie’s task remained to be 

accomplished when, a couple of years » he 

closed his third and penultimate volume. *Phough 
full of interest, the three closing years of Henry’s 
life (1411-1414) were for the monarch himself years 
of inaction and decay. In place of the brilliant 

Earl of Derby, the adored of ladies and the victor 

at jousts, the proclaimed successor of Charlemagne 

and Arthur was a broken man, too weak to lead 
the armies he had raised, too tardy in action 
to regain the promised and coveted territory of 

Aquitaine, and vainly dreaming of a fresh crusade. 

His difficulties and enforced reconciliation with 

his son and successor are vividly depicted, the 

narrative—including the estimate of Henry’s cha- 
racter —comprising only one hundred and fifty- 
three out o acogy six hundred of which 
the volume consists. The remaining portion is 
made up of appendices, supplying extracts from 
national archives previously unpublished, and— 
what we have always hoped and requested—an 
ample index and a glossary of the archaisms with 
which Mr. Wylie has charged his text. These 
things were indeed indispensable if the work is to 
repay the study it invites. For the introduction 
of the archaisms in question, for the employment of 
which he has n rebuked, Mr. Wylie remains 

**impenitent,” pleading that “‘ the very words and 
hrases in which our forefathers clothed their 

thoughts are as well deserving of study as their 

habits, dress, or monuments, and that there is no 
better way of helping to preserve them than be 
bedding them out in the pages of a book whic 

attempts to deal with the forgotten life of a past 
generation.” As we are ‘not of those whom the 
employment of archaisms “irritated,” we do not 
join issue with Mr. Wylie further than by saying 
that his argument carried out might justify putting 
much of his work in Latin or in French. Before 
the appearance of the glossary, moreover, now first 
fem a student tolerably familiar with Old Eng- 
ish might be in some doubt as to what were 

Henry’s “‘gadling days,” what the “‘reyses” in 

which he indulged, and why the monarch was a 

“child of Spruce.” We have, however, no censure 

to pass; nothing, indeed, to offer but congratula- 

tion to the author and his ers upon the accom- 
plishment of a worthy, honourable, and important 
task, and the expression of a hope that we may 
soon meet Mr. Wylie again in the domain the 
sovereignty of which he has won. Twenty-five 
years have been spent in the incubation of the 
work. This is a long period, and a second work 
similarly exacting may well represent a life product. 
Mr. Wylie is too modest, however—a not very 
common fault, if fault it be—in saying that he has 
added “‘ but little to our general knowledge of the 
times.” He has, indeed, added much to our per- 
sonal knowledge, and we fancy the same will be 
conceded by most of our readers. His work is brim- 
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ful of antiquarian information and suggestion, and 
a flood of light is cast upon the events which, among 
many other 1 “‘fixed anew dynasty on the 
throne of England.” The appendices alone consti- 
tute a source of antiquarian information. Specially 
useful to a large class of readers will be the table of 
money values given in an appendix, as well as what 
js said in the text concerning the standard English 
coin. Very stimulating is the chapter in the fourth 
volume headed “St. Cloud,” describing the ravages 
and cruelties of the Armagnacs. So far as the light 
cast upon Shakspeare is concerned, Mr. Wylie 
admits concerning Prince Hal that he was some- 
times “a truant to chivalry, losing his princely 
privilege in barren pleasures and rude society. 
indeed, of the sons of Henry IV. could call 
sober-blooded. The legends, however, ‘‘ of his cut- 
pursing and rifling chapmen’s males and other such 
thievish living on the common road, are late literary 
embellishment.” That Mary de Bohun, when but 
twelve years of age, in spite of her separation from 
her husband, bore Henry IV. a son, who died 
shortly afterwards at Rochford, Mr. Wylie holds 
established, and he adds in a note that his daughter 
Blanche was married before she was eleven and 
had a baby when she was twelve. That Henr IV. 
died a leper is a belief Mr. Wylie and the 
arguments appear potent. Of what enry died is not 
very evident. The diverse opinions that have been 
expressed give rise to the last words of Mr. Wylie’s 
history, that apparently “‘it is as hard to diagnose a 
medieval disease as to make sense of a medieval 
battle.” 
Journal of the Ex- Libris Society. 

Tue April portion of this popular periodical, still 
the editorship of Mr. W. H. K. 
Wright, contains several additional pages. In spite 
of the increase of size, the continuation of ‘ Trophy 
Plates’ has had to be held over. Miss Edith Carey's 
‘Guernsey Book-plates,’ part iv., occupies the largest 
share of the number, and deals with the Dobree 
book - plates. Mr. Thairlwall’s ‘ Book-plates of 
Eminent Lawyers’ is continued, and gives the 
jlates of Sir William Lee, Lord Camden, William 

lackstone, and others. A fine plate of Buchanan 
of that ilk is reproduced. The annual meeting and 
exhibition have been fixed for June. 


Mr. Yeats’s ‘Broken Gates of Death,’ in the 
Fortnightly, casts a strange light upon Celtic forms 
of superstition concerning the intercourse between 
the dead and the living. A more curious chapter 
of folk-faiths has not often been writter. The old 
only get a full release from this world in death; 
those who are still good for anything in the sha 
of work or play are carried off by the fairies (“* the 
others”), and make efforts, not always unsuccessful, 
to renew their earthly experiences and resume their 
pristine employments. Children come back to their 
parents and wives to their husbands, not always 
willingly because “‘their will is under enchant- 
ment.” Not seldom a mother comes back to feed 
her child, which, under such circumstances, always 
thrives. It is impossible to convey an idea of the 
interest and value of what is said; but all inter- 
ested in folk-lore are bound to look after the con- 
tribution. Mr. Stephen Gwynn writes on ‘The 
Posthumous Works of bert Louis Stevenson, 
and holds that at the time of Stevenson’s untowar 
death he was just coming to the fulness of his 
power. He was entering on a new path in the 


matter of the relation of the sexes. His treatment 
which had previously been timid, had gain 
quninee. All this is shown in ‘ Weir of Hermiston,’ 
for which the world, little interested in fragments, 
will not care, but which for artists “‘ will remain a 
monument.” Ouida contributes a short wail over 
the death of ‘Felice Cavallotti,’ the “one man 
dearest to the heart of Italy,” whose death she can 
never cease to deplore. Mr. ag | James writes 
on ‘ The Story-teller at Large: Mr. Henry Harland,’ 
whose ‘Comedies and Errors’ reflect as do few 
other works “the feeling of the American for his 
famous Europe.”—In the Nineteenth Century Sir 
Henry Thompson demands ‘ Why “ Vegetarian” ?’ 
and indicates under what conditions a diet of animal 
food is advantageous to human beings. His con- 
clusions command respect, though what he has to 
say on the sentimental aspects of the question is 
not very novel and not, perhaps, wholly convincing. 
M. Jules Jusserand deals with ‘French Ignorance 
of English Literature in Tudor Times,’ which we 
are prepared to find colossal, though not perhaps 
very much more colossal than English ignorance of 
French literature during a corresponding period. 
It is amusing to find Du Bartas, who was specially 
sent for by James VI. of Scotland, finding only 
three English writers whom he can count as pillars 
of English speech, the three being Thomas More and 
Baccon (sic), “‘ tous deux grand chanceliers,” and 


Le milor Cydné, qui, cygne doux-chantant, 
Va les flots orgueilleux de Tamise flatant, 


under which description it is not easy to recognize 
Sir Philip Sidney. The French stage in the time 
of Shakspeare was influenced by the ancients, the 
Italians, and the Spanish, but not at all by the 
English, a matter, perhaps, not in itself very sur- 
rising. In his ‘ Places and Things of Interest and 
auty’ Sir Robert Hunter deals with the question 
of the preservation of ancient edifices, &c., and 
draws from the destruction of the Falls of Foyers 
conclusions as to the impotence of public 
opinion. Sir Robert points out how little is done 
by modern legislation for the maintenance and 
protection of ancient ay monuments, when 
not even the Roman Wall in Northumberland or 
the Wall of Antoninus is under the protection of 
the Act of 1882. The Dean of Rochester, under the 
heading ‘A Surrey Garden,’ notices Mrs. C. W. 
Earle’s ‘ Pot-Pourri from a Surrey Garden,’ and 
supplies or repeats some useful hints as to the 
flowers to be grown in the various months of the 
year. ‘Eléonore Dolbreuse and Queen Victoria’ 
supplies an interesting chapter of genealogy.—The 
Century opens with ‘Her Last Letter,’ a poem by 
Bret Harte, giving such strange would-be double 
rhymes as “date means” and “hate scenes,” 
‘‘summon” and “‘ some one,” * Yolo” and “ know 
Joe,” “knew not” and “shoe not,” “side walk” 
and “wild talk.” Mrs. Elizabeth Robins Pennell de- 
scribes ‘Over the Alps on a Bicycle,’ without com- 
municating to us any unquerchable ardour for the 
trip. Mr. Joseph Pennell illustrates it with some 
pictures of Alpine scenery. ‘The Fall of Maxi- 
milian,’ by Sara V. Stevenson, is concluded, and 
gives a graphic account of that saddest of recen) 
tragedies. ‘An Artist among the Fellaheen’ is 
agreeably continued. ‘The Superfluous Critic’ 
holds “that we shall not have a great literature 
and......art until we have labored a little more in 
the field of the higher criticism.” The exact con- 


be just as easily maintained. 
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A view of the Pharos of Alexandria is given as the 
first of ‘ The Seven Wonders of the World.’ ‘ Heroes 
of the Life-saving Service’ is continued.—A spring 
number of Scribner's appears with a beautifully 
designed prize cover in colours, by Mr. Albert 
Herter, representing girls with lilies. Senator 
continues his ‘Story of the Revolution,’ 
exhibiting Washington’s memorable retreat through 
New Jersey, which is finely illustrated. ‘ A Legend 
of Welly Legrave’ is a very striking Canadian tale. 
Another chapter of Mr. Wyckoll’s strange and dis- 
agreeable experiences with ‘The Workers’ is no 
less stimulating than those by which it has been 
A view of ‘The Police Station Break- 


rec 
ast’ forms an appropriate illustration to this. 
‘Letreis, Brittany,’ though it depicts no existin 


> arg gives a account by pen and pencil o 
reton life.—The Pall Mall has a capital account, 
by Lord Savile, of Rufford Abbey, abundantly 
illustrated by photographs. ‘The Evolution of 
Comfort in Railway Travelling’ has much interest. 
We see, however, no pens, without either cover or 
seats, such as we seem to remember in Yorkshire 
before 1840. ‘An Artist in Antwerp’ is brilliantly 
illustrated. ‘Five Weeks in Jerusalem’ will 

useful to many an intending traveller. Sir Walter 
Besant is profoundly interesting in his ‘South 
London.’ A second instalment of ‘The Record of 
the Gurkhas’ is not less striking than the earlier.— 
In a quite admirable number of the Cornhill Mr. 
Sidney Lee’s article on ‘Shakespeare and the Earl 
of Southampton’ arrests attention. It is to some 
extent a continuation of a previous article in the 
Fortnightly, Gayest of the claim of Lord Pembroke 
to be the Nir. . of Shakspeare’s sonnets, and 
maintaining that Lord Southampton was the patron 
to whom they were dedicated. That he is the only 
known patron of Shakspeare to whom his declara- 
tions apply can, Mr. Lee holds, “be proved with 
almost mathematical certainty.” As a study of 
Southampton alone, and of his influence over the 
works of the late Elizabethan and Jacobean times, 
the essay has high interest and value. The fourth 
of the Rev. W. i. Fitchett’s ‘ Fights for the Flag’ 
describes, with the author’s customary picturesque- 
ness and force, ney and De Grasse at the Battle 
of the Saints. ‘The Groom’s Story,’ by Dr. Conan 
Doyle, is ee ge vigorous. ‘ Pages from a Private 
Diary’ have all their old and delightful sauciness 
and banter.—‘ The Primate of the Wits,’ concern- 
ing whom one writes in Temple Bar, is, of course 
Sydney Smith. ‘Birds of a erefordshire Parish, 
by M. G. W., would please us more if the writer did 
not own to the slaughter of jays. ‘The Tea-Table 
in the Eighteenth Century’ has an agreeable anti- 
quarian flavour, and records practices once common, 
now all but forgotten.—In Macmillan’s, ‘ The Oldest 
Guide-Book in the World,’ by Mr. Charles Whibley, 
deals with Mr. J. G. Frazer’s translation of Pau- 
sanias, and inspires us with a warm desire to see 
the book. ‘The Spanish Bull- Fight in France’ 
shows, what we have long held to be true, that the 
exhibition is no less disgusting and d ing than 
in Spain. ‘On Circuit at the Cape’ furnishes a 
new crop of bar stories. ‘Mirabeau in London’ 


and ‘ Recollections of a Black Brunswicker’ may 
both be read with interest. — Prof. J. W. Hales 
sends to the Gentleman’s the first instalment of a 
capital paper on Shakspeare’s ‘Tem 
he expresses views as to a ame 
ciding vith those of Mr. Sidney 
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Ferrarese and Lorenzo Lotto the Venetian. It is 
a thoughtful and s tive piece of writing. 
‘Worcestershire Seed Farms’ is pleasant reading. 
—The — Illustrated opens with an article on 
‘Flying Machines,’ with very numerous designs 
serious or comic, of past efforts in the way of aeri 


navigation. ‘Inside a Beggar’s Museum’ is curious 
in its way. Further particulars about Na 
leon are given in another essay concerni 


‘The 
Great Adventurer.’ ‘How We Won India’ de- 
scribes the battle of Plassy. Mr. Clement Shorter 
writes thoughtfully in ‘ In my Library.’—Mr. Austin 
Dobson sends to Longman’s ‘ Angelo’s Reminis- 
cences,’ a delightful gossip concerning the last 
century. ‘The Angler's Birds’ is an agreeable 
study in natural history. Mr. | is both amusing 
and edifying in ‘At the Sign of the Ship.’ He 
treats with some derision the promised Polychrome 
is once more devoted entirely to 
fiction, much of it very good. 


Part LV. of Cassell’s Gazetteer extends from 
Tingwall to Tunbridge, with views of Tintagel, 
Tintern, Titchfield Abbey, Torquay, Totnes, the 
Tower, the Trossachs, Truro Cathedral, the Pantiles, 
and other spots of beauty or interest. 


W. C. B. writes :—“‘ On 30 March died at Woking- 
ham the Rev. Charles William Penny, M.A., late 
exhibitioner of Corpus, Oxon., F.L.S., a contributor 
to ‘N. & Q.’ for the last twenty years. Mr. Penny 
was the second son of the late Charles Penny, D.D. 
head master of Crewkerne Grammar School, an 
was for more than thirty years bursar and assistant 
master of Wellington Coll He was sixty years 
of age.” Readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ will miss with regret 
one more familiar signature. 
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We must call ial attention to the i 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily he pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries‘privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
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second communication “‘ Duplicate.” 
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A SELECTION OF STANDARD BOOKS, 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at the Railway Bookstails, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free. 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. 


at 
s 4. 4. 
aLUMa OXONIENSES: the Members of the University of Oxford, their Parentage, Birthplace, and 
Year of Birth, with a Record of their Degrees, being the Matriculation ster of the University, 
Alphabetically Arranged. Revised and Annotated by the Hon. J. FOSTER, M.A. From 1500 to 
1886. Beautifully illustrated. 8 vols. royal 8vo. ... . 336 0 ...100 0 
ANDERSON (DR. WILLIAM).—The PICTORIAL ARTS of "JAPAN. “Magnificently illustrated with 
150 Plates, 16 of which are in Colours and Gold, executed in the highest style of Chromo-lithograpby, 
Photogravures, and Native Engravings on Wood and Copper. Also numerous Woodcuts inserted in 
the Work, with General and Vescriptive Text, the Four ee complete in 1 vol. elegantly 
bound in half-morocco, gilt edges “ 168 0 .., 84 O 
“ By far the best and most thorough treatise that existe in any Buropean language on ‘the subject of 
Japanese painting and drawing.’ — Times. 
ART in BOOK PLATES. Forty-two Original Designs for Bx-Libris, conceived in the style of the Little 
Masters of the Sixteenth Century. By JOSEPH SATTLER. Printed in Colours. With an Intro- 
duction on Artists, Literature, and Galtier of Ex-Libris in England, the United States, Germany, 


and France, by FREDERICK WARNECKH, Author of * Rare Oid Book-Plates.’ 4to. in portfolio... 42 0 ... 27 0 
CARLYLE (THOMAS), LIFE of. By J. A. FROUDE. 4 vols. 72 0 ... 36 0 
CASSELL’S NATURAL HISTORY. Edited by P. MARTIN DUNCAN, M. B. F. ‘RS. a. 8. 2,000 bigh- 

class Illustrations. 6 vols.in 3. Royal 8vo. ... 30 0 
DORAN (DR.), P.S.A.—THEIR MAJESTIES’ SERVANTS: Annals ‘of the English Stage. "3 vols. demy 

8vo, beautifully bound in cloth .. oo 31 6 
GARDEN FLOWERS, FAMILIAR. "Complete ‘in 5 Series With Descriptive Text by SHIRLEY 

HIBBERD, and 40 Full-Page Coloured Piates in each Series from by F. B. 

Hulme, F.L.S. F.S.A. Crown8vo. ... 62 0 ... 37 6 
KAYE (J. W.), F.R.S., and MALLESON (Colonel Ga. 8.1. “HISTORY. of the SEPOY WAR in 

INDIA. With an Analytical Index, Plans, &c. 7 vols. 8vo. ... + Fre F 
LEWIN (T.), M. - F.S.A.—The LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. Fifth Baition. Illustrated with 

numerous fine Engravings on Wood. Mapsand Plans. 2 vols. demy 4to.... ooo ooo eco 420 ...22 0 
LINGARD (J.).—HISTORY of ENGLAND. Library Edition. 10 vols.8vo. _... 63 0 ... 42 0 
LONDON, GREATER. Complete in 2 By With “00 Original 

Illustrations. Library Edition. 2 vols. in 1 18 0 ...12 0 
LONDON, OLD and NBW: a Narrative of its History, ‘ite People, aie ite Places. Iné ods, enh on - 

taining about 200 Illustrations and Maps. Vols. I. and Il. are had a THORNBURY ; 

Vols. to VI. are by EDWARD WALFORD. 6 vols.in3 ... 5 0 «30 0 
LONG (G.).—DECLINE of the ROMAN REPUBLIC. 5 vols. 8vo. . ove 7 0 ..21 0 


MASSEY (G.).—A BOOK of the BEGINNINGS. Containing an Attempt to end Reoonatitute 
the Lost Origins of the Myths and Mysteries, Types and Symbols, Religion and Language ; 
Egypt for the Mouthpiece and Africa as the Birthplace. The eee GENBsIs, or i 
Part of ‘A Book of the Beginnings.’ 4 vols. royal 8vo. ... oe 6 0 ...30 0 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS : Historic, Rare, and Unique. The Selection, Introduction, end Descriptive 
Notes by A. J. HIPKINS, F.S.A. Lliustrated vy a Series of 50 Plates printed in Colours from 


Drawings by William Gibb. 1 vol. folio, superfine paper, impression limited, half-morocco .. - 147 0 2... 70 0 
RAMBLES in the ISLE of PURBECK (a E. ROBINSON, 
M.A. Illustrated. ‘ihe Etchings by A. Dawson. 4to. ... 316 ..15 0 
———. (D.), R.A.—The HOLY LAND. After Lithographs by Leute Haghe, fren. Original Draw 
Roberts. With Historical Rev. G. CROLY, LL.D, Ato. mings 
gilt ed 540 ... 31 6 
SEA, The: its Stirring Story of Adventure, Peril, ‘and Heroism. By WHYMPER. Tilustrated. vols 
royal 8vo.__... 0 ..18 0 
SHAKESPBARE, WORKS. Edited, “with Life of the Poet, ‘Notes, “Bibliog sien, Glossary, the 
Rev. ALEXANDER DYCE. With a Preface by the late JOHN POS ER, Facsimile ott e 
speare’s Will, &c. 10 vols. 9 4 0 


SWITZERLAND: its Scenery and its People Pictorially Represe sented by Eminent ‘Swiss ‘and German 
Artists, comprising about 300 Pictures printed in the Text my ll-Page Pictures, of which 1 


are in Colours. With Historical and Descriptive om, based on aa of Dr. GSELL-F HLS. 

Super-royal 4to. cloth elegant, gilt edges... ®O 
TWELVE PACKS of HOUNDS. Being a Collection. of Sketches te some ot the “Hounds and their 

Masters by JOHN CHARLTON. ith 15 Full- and 

Full and Half Page Sepia Drawings ... ad 6 0 ..18 0 
VELASQUEZ (DIBGO) and his TIMES. By CARL JUSTI. Translated ay A. H. KEANE, BA. ond 

Revised by the Author. With Portrait and 52 Woodcuts, &c. royal 8vo. Roxburghe 1 
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MR. ELKIN MATHEWS’S NEW BOOKS. 
TWO ESSAYS UPON MATTHEW ARNOLD, with his Letters to the 


Author. By ARTHUR GALTON. Fceap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
“It is good to be reminded of the man himself not only by the reappearance of his delightful satire (‘ Friendship’s 
Garland’), but by such books as this tiny volume.”— 7imes. 
“ A small book, but more in it than in many a heavier appreciation of the great critic.” —Scotsman, 


ADMIRALS ALL, and other Verses. By Henry Newbolt. (Shilling 
Garland, No. VIII.) Third Mdition. Fceap. 8vo. 1s. net. 

“Genuinely inspired patriotic verse...... There are but a dozen pieces in this shillingsworth, but there is no dross among 
them.”— St. Gazette. 

* All the pieces are instinct with the national English spirit. They are written in a sturdy rhythmical speech, worth 
of their own high themes.”— Scotsman. 

** Looking back to recent achievements in the same line, and including even Mr. Kipling’s, we do not know where to 
find anything better after its own kind than his ballad of * Drake’s Drum.’”— Westminster Gazette. 

“To the band of modern ballad-writers a new recruit is always most welcome. It is therefore with the greatest possible 
pleasure that we notice the delightful little collection of ballads which Mr. Newbolt publishes under the title of * Admirals 
All.” Mr. Newbolt has done a notable thing. He has managed to write ballads full of ring and go, and full also of patriotic 
feeling without imitating Mr. Rudyard Kipling....... Admirals All’ is practically Mr. Stevenson's charming essay on ‘The 
Old Admirals’ put into ballad form. Mr, Newbolt bas improved on the essay, and given us a poem which could be sung by 
sailors all the world over.” — Spectator. 


CHRIST in HADES, and other Poems. By Stephen Phillips. Fourth 
Edition, with Additions. 1s. net. 

“It is a wonderful dream, a dream that stirs the heart in almost every line, though Christ Himself never utters a 

word throughout Gogo, but only brings His sad cou: and bleeding brow and torn hands into that imaginary 


world of half-conceiv chaotic gloom."— tor. 
The JOY of MY YOUTH. A Novel. By Claud Nicholson. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d, net. 


“ There is very delicate work in ‘The Joy of My Youth.’ There is not much story in it, but reminiscences from the 
history of a sensitive man, peculiarly open to impressions and infl from without. It has a Breton background, and, 
indeed, there is nothing at all English about it...... Ite style, its sentiment, its attitude were all madein France. It has 
charm and subtlety, and the childhood portion, with the blithe imaginative pictures of a beautiful and irresponsible past, 
must captivate all readers who have time to linger in their reading.” —Sketch. 

“ The delicate charm of this story is not realized until the reader has read more than two or three chapters. The 
first chapter is unintelligible until the book is finished, and then we see that the author has chosen to tell us of the end of 
his hero's life before he bad told us of the beginning of it......Mr. Nicholson writes with rare sympathy for and appreciation 


of French life.”—Glasgow Herald, 


IRELAND, with other Poems. By Lionel Johnson. (Uniform with ‘ Poems.’) 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
“ A high place amongst living poets must be assigned to Mr. Lionel Johnson. The best poems in the volume before 


us, in their strength, stateliness, and severe simplicity, resemble some of Tennyson's most work...... His former 4 F 
volume of poems, as well as this, will convince all appreciative readers that he possesses the creative faculty in a very high 
degree.” —/rish Latly Independent. 


An ATTIC in BOHEMIA: a Diary without Dates. By E. H. Lacon Watson, 


Author of ‘ The Unconscious Humourist.” Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

“ Mr. Watson discourses with shrewd and b upon such as diaries, tea and muffins, and matri- 
mony...... There are few writers whocan treat so deftly and so entertaini: ly the most commonplace Sealine and incidents 
of every-day life.” —Scotsman. 

“The style is always fresh and graceful ; it is always easy without losing a pleasant literary fla 
degenerating into slipshod slanginess. His humour is spontaneous (or seems tobe 80, because he has the art Foun 
his art), and a trifle subacid at times, whereby it loses nothing in piquancy. Of the seventeen essays which make up the 
volume there is not one which does not contain some happy fancy, some quaint conceit, or some shrewd reflection.” 


Pall Mali Gazette. 
NEW BOOK ON CHARLES AND MARY LAMB. 
The LAMBS: their Lives, their Friends, and their Correspondence. New 


Particulars and New Material. By W. CAREW HAZLITT. Thick crown 8vo. és. net. 


This work contains (1) new biographical and bibliographical matter relative to Charles Lamb and his sister: 
four uncollected letters and notes from the Lambs, several of which have not hitherto been printed ; and (3) certain lettee 
to Lamb now first correctly rendered. 

* Lamb lovers must needs place this volume on their shelves.” —Glode. 


London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W. 
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